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Discounts! 


PPPPA IP 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 

For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 

For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices. 

For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 

No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. |. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 


Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 


PASS 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Michigan, 


Root’s Bee - supplies 


for the South Atlantic 
States at Root’s Prices. 


> 


Quick Shipments and 
Low Freight Rates. 


= 


We call your attention to our 
one-horse Winner Wagon, Star 
Forcefeed Wheelbarrow Clover- 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 
Buffalo Pitts Harrows. 

We also carry a full line of 
the most approved Farm Imple- 
ments, etc. Send for catalog G. 


=> 
Rawlings Implement Co., 


209 South Charles Street, 
Baltimore, - - ~- Maryland. 








Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


at 


Root’s Prices. 








Pouder’s Honeysjars, 
and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hand at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indisnapolis, Indiana. 
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DON’ T BUY 
SUPPLIES! 


Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A 
full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
ed to our New England Climate. Also 
best brands of COMB FOUNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY’S 
GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! 


Parties desiring these goods can get 
them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
3ees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 
the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 


W. W. Cary & Son, 
LYONSVILLE, MASS. 
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Honey Column. 








* GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be well tilled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood wel! scraped of propolis. 

A’'No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraned of propolis. 

No. 1—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-e ighth part of 
comb surface <oile d, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2--Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3. —Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, am er, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” ete. 








CITY MARKETS. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—No change in prices since last 
quoted. The As ociation of San Francisco Cominis- 
sion Houses set the price — buying and selling —of hon- 
ey, in consequence there is no advance in price to the 
producer, though wheat, hay, and all other crops have 
advanced in price, owing to the unusually dry winter. 
Clear and cold throughout the State at this date. 

Kainfall to date le-sthan any year in past 30 years. 
Prospects poor for honey crop, and good for higher 
prices E. H. SCHAEFFLE, Murphys, Calif. 

Jan. 299 


CuIcaGo.—Hope of February ieneten a good de- 
mand for honey, is so far disappointing ‘The weath- 
er is extremely cold, yet this should not curtail the 
demand, for honey is a cold-weather luxury, and to 
most people more inviting when cold than when it is 
hot Perhaps one of the causes (for there are many) 
was the holding back of the crop by producers in the 
carly autumn, on the supposition that the yield was 
light, taking the country as a whole; the result was 
that consumers reasoned that it was going to be scarce 
and substituted other things in lieu the reof. Comb is 
freely offered, with prices weak at 14(@15 for choice to 
fancy; No. 1, 13@14; amber and buckwheat, ll@12. 
. eeswax strong at 29. 

A. BURNETT & CO., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

SCHENECTADY.—T here is only a moderate demand 
for comb honey, and most of that is for buckwheat, 
with some to offer. Extracted moving off fairly well, 
sui-ply of dark quite limited. Nochange of note in 
prices of comb or extracted. 


Feb. 7. 


CHAS. MCCULLOCH, 


Feb. 8. 1 Eagle St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Boston.—There is a good stock of honey on this 
market, but should the demand keep up at in 
rate we shall all be consumed before wafmweath?n, 
We are not advising further shipmen}{s. of —s at ‘the 
present time. be quote fancy | Ib. cartons, 15; A No. 1, 
14%; No. 1, ; practically no Noy2_being offered. 
Extracted Hight ‘amber, 74(a@8; anther, 7; Florida hon- 

ey. 6@7 BLAKR, Scorr. & LEE, rae 

Feb. s 31, 38 Commercial St., Bostor Massh ¥ 





NEW YORK. —There has been very Little movemen¢ 
of late in comb honey, and whilethere is RCH, Buek- 
wheat on the market to amount to,anythiyg@ Here is 
sufficient quantity of the different grades of white 
honey The demand having been sloty acs late, 
have ‘hed a downward tendency and ‘re 
main so during the spring. We quote re 
and exceptionally fine stock at perhaps 15: No. 1, 13; 
amber, l1@1I2. Extracted remains dull at unchanged 


prices Arrivals of late are quite plentiful of all the 
different ee Beeswax firm at 28a 28%. 
Feb. HILDRETH & S€GELKEN. 


CINCINNATI.—The honey market has been rather 
dull this year. Comb honey is selling fairly, and 
brings the following : White clover, 15: lower grades, 
124% @14. Extracted sells very slowly, the lower grades 
bring 5@6; fancy, 64@7%. ‘Beeswax, 28 30. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146 | Central Ave., (Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Feb. 7. 


MILWAU KEE.—The honey market is rather slow 
just now. It seems that the cold weather has a cool- 
ing effect on trade. Offerings and supply of extracted 
are good Fancy comb is what is needed here, and 
we encourage shipments. We quote fancy I-lb. sec- 
tions 15(@16; A No. 1, H(@15; No. 1, 13014; amber, nom- 
inal 12@14. Extracted, in bbls, kegs. or cans, white, 
84(@9; amber, 54@7%. Beeswax, 26(@28. 

A. V. BisHop & Co. 


Feb. 8. 119 Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUFFALO.—Fancy white comb, 15@16; A No. 1, 4@ 
15. No. 1, 13414; No. 2, 12@13; No. 8, 1la12; dark. 10@ 
12. Extracted white, 64%(@7; dark, 5°5%. Yellow 
beeswax, 28@ 30; dark, 23@25. There isnot much hon- 
ey in our market. Demand is fair 

Feb. 8. WwW 


C. TOWNSEND. 
DETROIT.— F ‘ney white comb honey, H@l1l5c; No. | 
white, 14; dark and amber, 11@13; extracted, white, 
7@7%; dark and amber, 6@6%. Beeswax, 27(@28. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YorK.-— Stock of etna honey on the market is 
almost cleaned up, and demand good for this time of 
the year. Comb honey will bring the following prices: 
Fancy 1-lb. clover, 15@16: A No. 1 1-1b. clover, H@15, 
No. !, '8€@14; No. 2. 1l(@12; fancy buckwheat. 11@12; 

Yo. | buckwheat, 10 11; No. 2 buckwheat, 9@10. Ex- 

tracted-honey market dull. “Fancy white, 647; light 
amber. 646144; amber and buckwheat, 54@6 Bees- 
wax, 28230. CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 

Feb. 10. 486-490 Canal St., New York City. 


FoR SALE.—Four 10- gallon. kegs white extracted 

honey, clover and basswood mixed, now candied, price 

7% cts. per lb., f.0. b. here. Also four 10-gallon kegs 

and five 5-gallon jacketed cans of fine amber honey 

just extracted, fine flavor and doubly ripened, very 
thick and waxy. 6% cts. per lb. Large sample free. 
O. H. TOWNSEND, Otsego, Mich. 





WANTED.— Comb honey i in any quantity. Please ad- 
vise what you have to offer. EVANS & TURNER, 
Town St, Cor. 4th, Columbus, Ohio. 


We will be in the market t for } honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


For SALE.—Fancy and No. 1 comb honey; about 
2000 1bs.or more. Won. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 


For SALE. Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 


pound. Send for sample. ; 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





FOR SALE.—Clover and sweet-clcver extracted honey 
at 7c, in kegs and cans. Dr. C. L. PARKER 
Sta. A, R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Satisfied Customers, 


and their numerous expressions of the superiority of my queens war- 
rant me in continuing the arrangement of my queen apiaries in 1902 
asin 1901. I have watched carefully, and have selected the queens 
whose colonies gave me the best results in HONEY, for my queen 
and drone mothers. 


Yard No. 1 consists of a combination of the Root Long-Tongued Clover Stock. the Supe- 
rior Stock so much Advertised by Hutchinson, and a Selection ot My Own Stock that | have been Breed- 
ing for years, in regard to which I have the following: 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1901. 
My Dear Victor:—Queen and nucleus arrived safely yesterday; made 
entrance to nucleus and allowed them to fly yesterday. Transferred them to 
a Dovetailed hive this morning, w7thout smoke, and handled them, patting 
them on the back, and I never saw such quiet and docile bees. If their work- 
ing qualities are as superior as their handling, I am prepared to say you 
have the best bees I have ever met with, which would include some 25 or 30 

different breeders, and all the well-known races. 
Yours very truly, OREL L. HERSHISER. 


The colony of one of the queens I have selected for a breeder in this yard gathered 
right about 400 pounds of honey last season. I have not measured her bees’ tongues, but they 
are ALL RIGHT, LONG OR SHORT. 

Yard No. 2 consists of imported Italians, daughters and granddaughters. For 
further description see ad. later. Testimonials on application. 

Yard No. 3—GOLDEN BEAUTIES or 5-banded Italians. : 

I am now booking orders for spring delivery ; first come first served. 


Untested queens: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00. Select untested queens: 1, $125; 6, $6.00. Tested queens: 1, $1.50; 
6, $8.00. Select tested queens: 1, $2.00; 6, $11.00. Breeders, $3.00 to $7.00. See circular for specifications. 


ROOT’S COODS AT ROOT’S PRICES, plus carload rate freight. 
W. 0. VICTOR, Queen Specialist, Wharton, Wharton Co., Texas. 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them, We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Wnte for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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The Twenty-five Years of Experience 





in the construction of writing machines, which 
are behind the Remington Typewriter, mean 
everything to the purchaser. He knows that 
he is getting a reliable machine when he buys a 


EMINGTON 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 137 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Inte 1(:1:| 3 DITTM ER Ss 
Published Semi-monthly by FO U N DAT : Oo N q 


The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 
p Noe 8 —T Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
"J. T. CALVERT. Bus. Mgr. 
A. Ll. BOYDEN, Sec. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders. I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make as] ecialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 10! Ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 





TERMS _ $1.00 per annum ; two years, $1.50; three 
vears, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 7x advance; or two copies 
to one address, $1.50: three copies, $2.00 ; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. ‘To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 


DISCONTINUANCES. ‘The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. ‘These will be fur- 
nished on application. 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX "WANTED. 











as Cus. Dittmer 
Mr. A. l. Root’s Writings Augusta, : Sinaia 


= 
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are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE Marquette R.R. || HONEY QUEENS! 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
— belt, address]. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 


Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 























Queens That Please. Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 


J. W. Dickson, of Westminster, S.C, writes: ‘‘Send | ica. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
me two more queens by return mail. | prefer your | them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
bees to any that I have seen. Other beemen say you a queen every month inthe year _ Four apiaries, 
equally good things of them. See ad. for Feb. 1:t as | Queens bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 
to my breeders. Ican serve you promptly with Doo- ested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
little’s red-clover or Root's leather-colored stock. If | none better, $3 00 each. Address 
you need early queens it will pay you to write me. 


GEO. J. VANDE \ORD, Daytona, Fla. |W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
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oT J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York City. 








H : I-pound square jars $5 per gross; No. 25 
oney -jar S. jar, porcelain top, $6 per gross ; Nickel- 
cap jar, fancy, $5.50 per gross. All are 
clear flint glass. Discount on quantities. We ship from New 
York City, N. Y. LABELS, 60 cents per gross. A full line of 
Apiarian Supplies always in stock. Catalog free. Apiaries are 
— at Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. : : : : : ig 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
10 Vine Street. 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 


5 
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Special Offer. 
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To parties sending us an order for supplies 
amounting to $10.00 or more at regular prices 
we will make following low rates on journals: 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, semi-monthly, 1 year, 50c. 
American Bee Journal, weekly, 1 year 


70c. 
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Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
AGENCIES: L. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Fred W. Muth & Co., Southwest Corner 
Walnut & Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado 
Honey-producers’ Association, Denver, Col.; Grand Junction Fruit-growers’ Association, 
Junction, Colorado ; Robert Halley, Montrose, Colorado ; Pierce Seed and Produce 
Company, Pueblo, Colo.: E. T. Abbott. St. Joseph Missouri Special Southwestern Agent. 
Charles Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Illinois; F. C. Erkel, 515 First Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Lilly, Bogardus & Co., Seattle, Washington, Special Northwestern Agents. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS, 


1902 Catalog Ready. 


If you have not been receiving a copy annu- 
ally, send us your name and address, and 
one will be mailed to you free. 
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BEE - SUPPLIES! 


ROOT’S GOODS 


AT 


ROOT’S PRICES. 


C. H. W. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2146-2148 Central Ave. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE stock for 
1902 now on hand. I am The Root Com- 
pany’s representative for Cincinnati and sur- 
rounding territories. You save TIME 
and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 
shipped from here. Conventience of railroad 
facilities here enables me todo so. Before 
buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 
catalog, which will be mailed you free of 
charge. 
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Mr. Eptror, if any one should ask me 
whether that bee-cellar, so nicely described 
p. 98, is in Canada or California, what 
shall I tell him? [The address was left 
off by mistake. It should have been Tisch 
Mills, Wis.—Eb. ] 

Basswoop for top-bars, says Niver, p. 
95. Say, Niver, ‘‘in this locality ’’ if you 
should put a basswood top-bar in a hive 
and then go fishing, when you got back 
you’d find that top-bar had warped and 


twisted clear out of the hive, and was 
crawling all over the bee-yard. 
Pror. HARRISON, of Ontario, thinks 


drugs that will not cure foul brood in this 
country may do so in Europe, because bees 
there are to a greater extent immune to the 
disease. It is interesting to know that he 
reports success in disinfecting foul-broody 
combs with formalin. [I do not understand 
why European bees should be more im- 
mune to disease than American.—Ep. | 


THROUGH THE kind offices of my good 
friend M. Bertrand, Editor Revue /nterna- 
fiowale, whom I thank heartily, thorough 
efforts have been made to optain seed of the 
new white clover, Colossal Ladino, but 
without avail. One house furnished seed 
which proved to be that of melilot. Anoth- 
er expressed the belief that an old sort, 
trefle de Lodi, was meant. The strong 
probability seems to be that Colossal Ladi- 
zo is a colossal humbug. [See Pickings. 
—Ep. } 

OUR FOREIGN FRIENDS are still having a 
time with American long -tongued bees. 
Leipziger Bztg. is quoted in Le Progres 
Apicole as mentioning $400 American 
queens. That’s up. [‘*Behold, how great 
a matter a little fire kindleth!’’ A while 
ago our European cousins were talking 
about our selling $200 queens by the dozens; 
and now they have got them up to $400 
apiece! Some of those translators of Amer- 
ican exchanges would do well to study 


English a little more. Or perhaps they 
misunderstood the equivalent of our money. 
—ED. | 

IRRIGATION talk in last number reminds 
me of my little nephew. He had never been 
outside of Colorado till he came to Maren- 
go, and when he saw so many trees here 
he asked, ‘‘ Who irrigates all these trees?’’ 
[I do not wonder that a boy who was 
brought up in Colorado should ask sucha 
question. And yet, after all, is there any 
class of people in the world who are more 
observing or fuller of questions than sons 
of their dads? Whenever I take my son out 
to see the world, he sees things I never 
thought of noting, and asks questions—well, 
just like all boys.—Eb. | 

G. M. DoouittLe, in Review, speaks of 
‘* giving the combs that watery appearance 
peculiar to most of the imported Italian 
stock.’’ I have had a number of imported 
Italian queens, and I have not observed 
that peculiarity with any of them. The 
question is, whether my experience or that 
of friend Doolittle isexceptional. [Our ex- 
perience has been much like Dr. Miller’s. 
The leather-colored strains, especially the 
imported, would cap their honey whiter 
than the average of the yellow bees, al- 
though I will acknowledge that Mr. Doo- 
little once showed me some very white hon- 
ey that his five-banded bees produced.- 
Ep. | 

THERE’S FOUL BROOD in your mouth, ac- 
cording to Dr. A. W. Smyth, in the /rish 
Bee Journal. He says: ‘‘ Woodhead states 
on the authority of Vignal.that the Bacillus 
alvei is an inhabitant of the human mouth 
—that great home of the bacteria where 
Leuwenhoek first discovered them.’’ If 
that is true, it is worth while to look out 
about where our saliva goes when working 
with bees. [This is possibly true. Some- 
thing over twenty years ago, when I was 
spending so much time with a microscope, 
I found there was a large variety of bacte- 
ria in my own mouth. If we only knew 
what foul places our mouths are, and if we 
could see some of the forms of microscopic 
life that grow there, we could not doubt 
that it might be a favorable place for the 
lodgment of certain disease germs.—ED. | 
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Do HENS eat bees? Dr. Sonder answers 
in Centralblatt, ‘‘ Yes and no.’’ He had 
an apiary in which hens had free run, and 
they never touched a living worker. He 
had another apiary in which the hens gob- 
bled workers as fast as they settled. In 
the latter case the hens were closely con- 
fined, with little chance to get worms or in- 
sect food. [Some yeats ago we had evi- 
dence from a number of our subscribers, 
showing that chickens, when they once 
learn the trick, will gobble up workers in 
a wholesale fashion; but as a general 
thing they will not touch them, so I think 
Dr. Sonders’ ‘‘ yes and no’’ is strictly cor- 
rect.—Ep. | 


RAUSCHENFELS thinks that on one trip a 
bee visits from 50 to 1000 flowers. One bee 
made 640 visits before he lost sight of it. 
Sosays Le Progres Apicole. |Rauschen- 
fels must be exceedingly agile and nimble 
of feet, and of quick eye, to keep track of 
one bee long enough for it to make 640 vis- 
‘its. I have tried it in clover-fields; but 
after one had visited about half a dozen 
heads it would strike clear off across the 
field, just as we used to do when we went 
berrying. We would pick alittle here, and 
‘then conclude it was better picking over 
‘across the field, and so we would move to 
the other point. It must have been exceed- 
_ingly ‘‘good picking’’ for that one bee to 
have made 640 visits to enable one man to 
keep his eye on it all the time.—Eb. | 

NO WORSE THING than a wire nail for 
spacer-to catch in the pocket of the extract- 

‘or, says H. E. J.; p. 111. Just exactly 
what I thought till I tried it, and then I 
_found it worked exactly as if no wire nail 
were there. The wire cloth in my extractor 
has 9 meshes to the inch. But say, H. E. 
.J., even if it wouldn’t work for extracting, 
you hardly ought to deny so good a thing 
to those of us who don’t care about cxtract- 
ing. [Somewhere on my last trip, I can 
not just remember where nor when, serious 
objection was made to the use of nails on 
extracting-combs for spacers just because 
they did interfere in practice, as well as in 
theory, with putting in and removing from 
the extracting-pockets; so it seems the ob- 
jection— at least with some—is more than 
theoretical.—En. | 


REFERRING to Stenog’s comments, p. 93, 

I may say that'I think R. Hamlyn-Harris 

_has for some time been in Germany, and 
so, like most of the Germans, his entire 

horizon is filled by Dzierzon. Judging from 

the German bee-journals, I should suppose 

that the greater part of German bee-keep- 

‘ers idolize Dzierzon, and don’t know that 
such a man as Langstroth ever lived. 

American bee-keepers even up matters by 

ignoring the fact that Dzierzon invented 

movable combs (not frames) without having 

heard of Langstroth’s invention and that 

it is to Dzierzon and not to Langstroth that 

German bee-keepers owemost. Intelligence 

is not all on one side—nor ignorance. 

[This, it seems to me, is a very fair state- 
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ment, giving full credit both to Dzierzon and 
to Langstsoth. But did Dzierzon really in- 
vent movable combs? and was it not Lang- 
stroth, beyond all doubt, who gave us the 
first practical movable frames?—ED. | 


G. THIBAULT says in L’ Apiculteur that, 
although Prof. Gillett’s experiments show- 
ed that drone comb was heavier than an 
equal volume of worker comb. new verifica- 
tions upon hundreds of combs have shown 
him that drone comb is only $2 as heavy as 
worker. [This new figure of later investi- 
gation seems a little strange. A few years 
ago, when we were making some measure- 
ments and experiments in this matter, we 
found that drone comb, as a rule, for a giv- 
en amount of surface and cubic capacity, 
was heavier than worker—very much heav- 
ier; and when Prof. Gillette, later on, fully 
confirmed our results, it seemed to us the 
question was settled. Our readers will re- 
member that we showed cross-sections of 
worker and drone combs, and that the cell 
walls of the former were very much more 
delicate than the latter. Perhaps it is a 
question of locality.—Ep. | 


A COLORADO sun-proof and rain-proof 
cover, described by M.A. Gill, in Review, 
is covered with a heavy coat of oxide of 
zine and lead paint; upon this paint, while 
still fresh, is laid ¢hin unbleached muslin, 
and immediately a heavy coat of the same 
paint is laid on the muslin, and another 
coat when dry. [I asked Mr. Calvert to 
figure on the cost of Neponset paper and 
unbleached muslin for hive-covers. After 
figuring a little he surprised me by saying 
the muslin cost only about half as much. 
My impression is that I should prefer it, 
even if it were twice as expensive as paper, 
because, treated as Mr. Gill recommends, 
it would certainly be very durable. If the 
paint be first applied to the cover, then 
cloth be laid upon it while the paint is 
green, it forms a bond of union with the 
wood. Now, then, if he covers it with 
another coat on the outside, it is rendered 
impervious to water, and stiff and hard. I 
suggest that the readers of GLEANINGS test 





.paper and muslin side by side. Let us see 


which will stand the most ‘‘ grief’’ in dif- 
ferent localities.—Ep. | 

AN INEXPENSIVE apifuge (is it as good 
as inexpensive?) is given in Revue Jnt. 
Take 2 parts vaseline to 1 of naphthaline. 
Melt the vaseline with mild heat, then mix 
in the finely powdered naphthaline. The 
writer says he rubbed his hands with the 
mixture, and visited 28 colonies without 
getting a sting, while the bees attacked 
furiously a veiled and gloved assistant. 
[The recipe for apifuge may be all right; 
but I tried the article put out by Mr. Grim- 
shaw, of England, some twelve years ago. 
If the hands were bathed in the liquid, and 
moved cautiously up to the bees, they 
would retreat to a certain extent. But I 
found it was entirely ineffective in the case 
o} a sudden onslaught from one or a dozen 
bees. Itis this kind of attack that nothing 
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will ward off, and the ones we have to fear. 
The hovering or flying bees will very sel- 
dom sting. It is the bee or two that stand 
up high on their legs, twist nervously this 
way and that, and finally make a sudden 
dart—zip-ker-whiz-z-z-ping—that will sting 
any thing in sight—rush into a smoker 
when the smoker is redhot—yes, and try to 
sting the barrel itself, and finally writhe 
in agony on the hot metal before it will 
give up. No, I would not give much for 
any preparation in the way of apifuge as 
a preventive of stings to the bare hands 
when such bees are on the war-path.—EDp. | 


‘* DRUNKENNESS is far more common in 
the United Kingdom than it is in the United 
States, and all the difference, apparently, 
is due to the difference in the consumption 
of beer alone. Can we argue, then, as is 
sometimes done, that beer is a promoter of 
sobriety?’’—Chicago Record-Herald. [|The 
very fact that beer contains a comparative- 
ly small percentage of alcohol makes it the 
most harmful alcoholic beverage known, I 
believe. Pure whisky or pure. brandy, 
containing six or seven times as much al- 
cohol, I have been told, is not nearly as 
harmful. The real danger from the cigar- 
ette is not because it may be drugged, but 
because it contains a very small quantity 
of light tobacco—so small an amount that 
the fumes of the smoke can be inhaled in the 
Jungs, while the fumes of the cigar are too 
strong for that purpose. The effect of the 
cigarette is ten times more stupefying than 
that of a cigar, for that reason. Beer, from 
its small amount of alcohol, does not intox- 
icate unless a considerable amount is ta- 
ken. It is the guantity that does the mis- 
chief. It is the malt liquors, of which beer 
and ale are the most common representa- 
tives, which are the most harmful in their 
general effects. Although the Filipinos 
used stronger alcoholic drinks up to the 
time of American occupation, yet when 
American deer was introduced, drunken- 
ness increased at an appalling rate. I am 
ferninst all kinds of alcoholic beverages — 
and particularly so am I against beer, and 
I will vote for any measure or proposition 
that, in my judgment, will do the liquor 
business as a whole the most harm. When 
I know, for instance, that certain proposed 
legislation makes its devotees howl with 
rage, that is the measure that ought to 
pass. Zhey know what will hurt every 
time.—Eb. | 











B. P., N. Y.—The locality for bee-keep- 
ing within ten miles of San Francisco is 
not good; but by going into the central part 
of the State 60 or 100 miles southeast, along 
the line of the railroad, some good places 
are found. But they are pretty well taken 
up, and you could not very well get into 
them without buying some one out. The 
locality on the coast south of San Francis- 
co. or north of it, would not be desirable. 
There are some good locations a little north- 
east of San Francisco, about 100 miles. 
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And perhaps the time is coming 
When the losses we've sustained 

Will be counted greater profit 
Than the riches we have gained. 

After the Straw relative to Colossal Ladi- 
no had gone to press we received a card 
from Dr. Miller telling us to withdraw it. 
I had just translated Mr. Bertrand’s letter 
to Dr. Miller, wherein it was stated that 
the plant in question was probably a fake, 
and not to be found. Dr. Miller’s reason 
for canceling his Straw was a letter from 
Mr. Bertrand stating that he had secured 
some ladino seed, and it now appears that 
what was thought to be a myth is at least 
a reality if not a benefit. 

w 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER. 

A very important change has taken place 
in this journal. Instead of being publish- 
ed at Jamestown, N. Y., it is issued at Fort 
Pierce, Fla., the residence of the editor, 
Mr. Harry Hill. The difficulty of editing 
a paper at long range must be very great, 
and this, probably, accounts for the change. 
Another striking feature is the insertion of 
six pages of reading-matter in the Spanish 
language, for the benefit of Cuban readers, 
In the February issue will be found the be- 
ginning of the natural history of the bee, 
in Spanish. The Spanish seems to have 
been put in type by those who do not under- 
stand that language. 

w 

In speaking of the trouble that besets the 
market in extracted honey, W. W. McNeal 
says that only about a half of one per cent 
of our people believe that extracted honey 
can be obtained in a state of purity. While 
giving the glucose-mixer due credit for his 
bad work, he says one thing that ought to 
be remembered: 


Now, bad as glucose may be, the germ that is sap- 
ping the life of trade in honey finds its abiding-place 
in unscrupulous methods of production. To people of 
taste and refinement the quality and general appear- 
ance of extracted honey in so many instances reflects 
on the pro ucer such slovenly habits as to be in reali- 
ty reprehensible. ; : ; 

The man who produces thin, unripe, unstrained, or 
dirty honey, and palmis it off on another is just as de- 
serving of censure asone who puts in glucose and calls 
it honey. The effects are the same in both cases, fot 
both rob honey of its rightful constituents. 

w 

Referring to the comb-honey canards, 
and the difficulty of convincing some edi- 
tors of the facts in the case, the editor well 
says: 

There is also another class of editors with whom we 
have to deal—their numbers are few, let us be thank- 
ful—who assume to have personal knowledge of the 
existence of such spurious products, and are therefore 
unwilling to be instructed onthe subject. We have on 
several occasions, when endeavoring to impart thé 
real truth of the matter, succeeded in eliciting only 
the sympathy of our misinformed enemy. 
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BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 


John H. Hocking, in a defense of the 
wasp, quotes Sir John Lubbock as saying 
that he counted one wasp making 94 visits 
to some honey in one day, the honey being 
given for that purpose. After speaking 
about the ceaseless warfare wasps wage on 
our common flies, the writer draws this sat- 
isfactory deduction in favor of Miss Wasp: 

Toa nest, say 2000 workers in th ir daily visits are 
carrying some 198,0.0 execrated pilferers and torment- 
ors, or, to 100 nests, in a racius of two miles, are carry- 
ing 1",800000 a day. Think of life without this pro- 
tection! This number will allow, if you please, a lib- 
eral discount without ruining the plea We have a 
keen perception, and so has the sparrow, of what the 
destruction of hawks, owls, weasels, and other adjust- 
ers of the balance of power in Nature has done. Who 
can picture the results attending the extinction of the 
wasp family? Shall they not be welcome to a share 
of our fruits, and may not an occa ional sting be 
borne with patience. when we remember our compar- 
ative freedom from the irritating attacks of other in- 
sects ? 

I am the more glad to learn this, for I 
have always had a liking for wasps on gen- 
eral grounds, they being our first paper- 
makers. In our old readers is a poem rep- 
resenting a conversation between a bee and 
a wasp, wherein the latter asks the bee 
why she is much more liked by people than 
she, the wasp, was. The answer was to 
the effect that wasps are always stinging, 
like fault-finders, while bees are always 
doing something useful. Man is learning 
that many of his supposed enemies, such as 
wasps, snakes, owls, woodpeckers, hawks, 
etc., are his very best friends. I believe 
Prof. Cook has done much in furtherance 
of this humane view of the case. 




















BEES DON’T 


WORK BY RULE. 

‘“*I am a beginner in bee-keeping, and 
have been reading all I can get hold of 
pertaining to bee culture. I find much of 
your writings in the bee-papers, and much 
you say seems right and good to me. Still 
the teachings you give do not harmonize 
with those given by other writers. On the 
contrary, they seem at times to be almost 
directly opposite and these other writers 
do not agree with each other any more than 
they agree with you. I have looked in vain 
for some one person whom I could follow 
with a certainty of success, and as freely 
as I would a teacher in arithmetic or other 
common branches of study. How am I 
to know what to do? ”’ 

‘“*But a rule in arithmetic and a rule in 
bee-keeping are two different things. 
Twice two makes four every time, because 
it can not be otherwise, no matter by whom 
multiplied, nor at what season of the year 
the computation is made, nor in what local- 
ity it is done; hence we have the rule of 
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multiplication as being always the same. 
The same of addition, subtraction, etc.; 
but when we come to apply any rule, simi- 
lar to the above, to the bees, we find it 
doesn’t work, for the reason that every sea- 
son brings its changes, and each locality 
has a different bearing on the subject.’’ 

‘*But don’t you think that many begin- 
ners are puzzled in these matters, similar 
to what I have been? ’”’ 

‘*T presume there may be, for I have 
known of even older persons in our ranks 
who said they could not tell just what to do 
from what they read; and so, if you desire, 
I will try to explain a little to help you 
out, ’’ 

‘* That is just what I wish you to do.”’ 

‘* Very well. Let us take the matter of 
early pollen as the first. Many advise 
feeding corn, oat or rye meal as a substi- 
tute for pollen, early in the season, while 
others say such a course is useless and 
an absolute waste of time, trouble, and 
material, and that it results in the loss of 
numerous bees on cold and windy days, by 
their being enticed out of the hive when 
they’d better remain at home.”’ 

‘* Yes; that is one of the very items of 
disagreement which I noticed. How do you 
account for these different opinions? ”’ 

‘* The matter of location will account for 
this matter. The party advising the meal 
feed lives in a locality where pollen from 
the flowers is not obtainable till late in the 
spring, so his bees are slow in building up 
unless meal of some kind is fed, while the 
one who opposes such feeding lives in a lo- 
cation where pollen-bearing flowers bloom 
nearly if not quite as soon as the bees can 
fly in the spring, and the feeding of meal 
in such as this latter locality is, as is said, 
wasted.’’ 

‘* Would you feed meal if you lived in the 
location of the first? *’ 

‘*Ten years ago I would have said yes, 
and I would do so now did I not have combs 
with pollen in them. Of late years I have 
been in the habit of setting away combs 
during the summer, which I found heavy 
with pollen, through some colony being 
queenless or otherwise, and keeping these 
to set in any colony (one in each colony) 
which I might find not having plenty of 
pollen on the first opening of the hive in 
spring. Such a course seems to have a bet- 
ter effect on the colony than feeding meal, 
and is nearly if not quite equal to the bees 
securing early pollen from the fields, and 
that without the loss of bees, which very 
often happens where pollen from the fl »wers 
is sought after in cool, cloudy, and windy 
days.’’ 

‘*But how do you keep the moths from 
ruining these combs? I read that there is 
nothing which suits the larva of the wax- 
moth better than combs having pollen in 
them.’”’ 

‘** These combs containing 


pollen are 


placed in an upper story over a weak colo- 
ny, or a strong nucleus will answer just as 
well, for it takes but a small colony of Ital- 
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ian bees to protect a score or two of combs 
from the ravages of the wax-moth.’’ 

‘*But we are digressing. Some say I 
should put on the sections for surplus honey 
early, while others say they should not be 
put on till after swarming. How do you 
reconcile this? ”’ 

Here each has a different idea in view. 
The first wishes to discourage increase as 
much as possible, while the latter wishes 
increase, and so says wait till after swarm- 
ing, so that he may be sure of all the in- 
crease possible. All practical bee-keepers 
know that, while the early putting-on of 
sections will not entirely prevent swarming, 
it will check it to some extent; but more es- 
pecially it tends toward swarms issuing 
later in the season.’’ 

‘*Then there are a thousand and one 
different ways of introducing queens, each 
claimirg his as infallible, while the others 
say all are liable to fail except the particu- 
lar planadvised byhim. What about this?’’ 

‘* This reminds me of what occurred some 
years ago, when, in our basswood flow, I 
found I could introduce queens by letting 
them run in at the entrance just at night, 
the old queen having been removed during 
the forenoon; and as I did not lose a single 
queen out of scores so tried, I set it down 
as a rule that queens could be thus intro- 
duced safely every time. Now, thought I, 
here is a common-sense rule that will ap- 
ply to bees as the rule of multiplication ap- 
plies to the multiplication-table; but when 
I came to use it after the basswood harvest 
was over I found it did not work with two 
queens out of three. This said the season 
of the year was the controlling factor in the 
matter. At the time Iwas having such 
success I wrote to a friend living in New 
Jersey, where there was no basswood, in 


reply to a question on this subject, how he. 


could safely introduce queens by this plan; 
and although he used it at the same time of 
the year, he lost every one he tried, owing 
to his being in a different locality which 
gave a different honey-flow. Undoubtedly 
he wished that Mr. Doolittle had told him 
something which he could follow with a 
certainty of success.’’ 

‘** Do you think that the season and the 
locality was what made the difference? ”’ 

‘*T can only think that the reason why he 
failed was because all things were not in 
the same condition in his locality that they 
were in mine when I was having success; 
for, when there came a change in the con- 
ditions existing in my own apiary, I also 
failed, and I doubt if those exact conditions 


will ever come to my apiary again. And 
from these examples given, you can, I 


think, see why no rule regarding bee cul- 
ture can be formed which will do to follow 
throughout the world as can the rules of 
arithmetic. ’’ 

‘*This being the case, how can I or any 
other beginner know what to do?’’ 

‘*The only thing we can do is to try the 
plans of others (or even our own plans) 
cautiously till we know they are suited to 
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our wants, using charity all the time, for 
there is a great difference in persons. 
Some experiment carefully, proving every 
thing critically, step by step, as they go, 
arriving at almost a definite conclusion 
with the first experiment; while others ex- 
periment in such a slip-shod manner that 
their experiments at the end of several years 
are of little value. Yet, notwithstanding all 
of these drawbacks, the careful reader of the 
many articles on bees found in our litera- 
ture of to-day will find much of value after 
he has sifted the chaff from the wheat. 
One hundred dollars per year would not 
hire me to cease from reading on this sub- 
ject, for it is to this reading that I owe 
nearly all the knowledge I possess relative 
to bee-keeping.’’ 





—— Ses 


———— 





I THINK we never had so much good copy 
on hand before as now. Some articles that 
we have been trying to get in the ‘* very 
next issue ’’ have been lying on the galleys 
for two months, and they are good articles 
too. We have been printing eight extra 
pages, and ere long will issue a double 
number to catch up. 

In referring to Prof. Frank Benton, in 
our Jan. 1st issue, page 16, I spoke of him 
in one place as ‘‘ the entomologist.’’ Prof. 
Benton has called my attention to the fact 
that this language might mean Dr. Howard, 
the head of the Division of Entomology. He 
explains that, at that time, he was one of 
the assistant entomologists, and the omis- 
sion of the adjective might refer to his chief. 


In our April 15th issue for last year, p. 
335, Mr. R. C. Aikin, of Loveland, Colo., 
described his non-swarming method, and 
then requested others to test it. It worked 
satisfactorily for Mr. Aikin, and in my 
footnote I stated that it embodied some fea- 
tures in a plan that‘ had tried with some 
success. Mr. Aikin wishes to know now 
whether any one did try it, and, if so, he 
would like to hear from the parties through 
our columns. 


THE SALISBURY METHOD OF GLASSING 
SHIP PING-CASES. 

IN our last issue, page 58, I spoke of the 
advantages of using small squares of glass, 
in place of the long large pieces, for ship- 
ping-cases. I have just learned that some 
of the honey that took the first prize at the 
Pan-American was put up in cases having 
the small lights and wooden buttons. To 
my notion, the new method of glazing comb 
honey gives a far better appearance than 
the old, and it has the advantage that one 
can do his own glassing from material he 
can get around home, almost for the asking. 
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Just as we go to press I have only room 
to mention the appearance of the Lone Star 
Apiarist, Vol. I. No. 1, published by the 
Lone Star Publishing Co., Floresville, Tex- 
as, and edited by Louis Scholl. Mr. S. is 
one of the young men I met in Texas. He 
is a whole-souled good fellow, a progressive 
and up-to-date bee-keeper, who has got the 
making of a good editor. We extend our 
heartiest welcome, and wish them every 
success. The paper presents a very cred- 
itable appearance. 


APICULTURE NOW RECOGNIZED BY THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

OuR readers will be pleased to know that 
the United States government has given 
apiculture an actual recognition by creating 
«a special commission, that of Apicultural 
Investigator in the Department ot Agricul- 
ture. The man who has been advanced to 
this position is Prof. Frank Benton, who 
formerly was Assistant Entomologist in the 
Division of Entomology. This position he 
held from 1896 to August 1, 1901, when the 
new commission was created. 

Prof. Benton has been doing some good 
work in the vigorous way in which he re- 
plies to these comb-honey canards that have 
been published in various papers. I have 
taken pains to ask the editors of all papers 
giving circulation to these lies to write to 
the Department of Agriculture, adding that 
there was a man inthe employ of the De- 
partment who made apiculture his special- 
ty, and who could give full information, and 
it is evident the suggestion in some cases 
has been heeded. 

No one can really estimate the good this 
new commission has done us already. 





ACID TO WATER IN WAX- 
REFINING. 

A CORRESPONDENT has stated that I said 
somewhere in GLEANINGS (he does not say 
where) that the proportion of acid to water 
in refining wax was anywhere from 5 to 25 
per cent. I do not see what I could have 
been thinking about, for that is very wide 
of the mark. The A B C of Bee Culture 
(and I wrote the item) says 1 per cent, and 
that is about right. It is our daily practice 
in refining the commercial product as we 
buy it, to use half a gallon of raw acid to 
two barrels (60 gallons) of water. This 
would be a little less than 1 per cent of 
acid to water. If the wax is very dark we 
make a slight increase. Very light wax 
would require less than half a gallen. In 
refining commercial wax, anywhere from }4 
to 1% per cent of acid may be used; but in the 
handling of old dark combs, especially 
slumgum, it will be necessary to increase 
the amount to perhaps 2 per cent; but in 
that case it would be better to render the 
wax again in clean water so as to get out 
the slight traces of acid or acid smell. The 
8¢ or one per cent solution of acid never 
leaves any trace, so far as we can discover, 
in the wax. 


PROPORTION OF 
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THOSE BEES UNDER THE MACHINE-SHOP. 

I HAVE seen bees in many different cel- 
lars; I have read a good deal about winter- 
ing; but I think I never knew what perfect 
indoor or cellar wintering was before. Those 
250 — now practically 300— colonies under 
the machine-shop in a compartment done off 
by themselves are doing finely. The cellar 
floor is dry; the air is sweet, and the bees 
can scarcely be disturbed by turning on a 
strong electric light. This morning I stay- 
ed in the cellar five minutes before a single 
bee flew out. Then one vigorous thrifty 
fellow struck for the light, apparently just 
as healthy and strong as any bee in the 
height of the honey-flow. True, there are 
some dead bees, but the number is small. 

The temperature this winter has not va- 
ried as much as last, and that may have 
had a great deal to do with the splendid 
results. This morning, Feb. 11, the mer- 
cury stood exactly at 45. It goes down to 
40, and up as high as 50. ‘The weather 
has been snug and cold outside, and there- 
fore it has been possible for us to control 
the temperature; but with good fresh air I 
should not expect to see many dead bees 
with even a temperature of 60. 


THE SCRAMBLE WESTWARD; A FEW WORDS 
OF CAUTION; THE BEE-KEEPING HOG; 
BEE-KEEPING IN THE WEST. 


IN my general write-ups among our 
friends of the craft on our southern and 


western borders I have tried to tell the 
exact truth, the bad as well as the good 
things. Recently I have been informed that 
bee-keepers are rushing into Idaho from 
the mere reference that I made to the fact 
that it is a splendid country. One man 
has not only located there in a locality al- 
ready overstocked with bees, but has 
brought hundreds of colonies from the East 
with foul brood; and when upbraided by a 
fellow bee-keeper for his folly he simply 
laughed and_ said, ‘* The foul brood I 
brought will soon clean out the fence-corner 
apiaries, and then I'll have room enough.’’ 
I can not think of language strong enough 
to condemn such a— such a— well, yes, a 
hog as that. He would like to have all the 
territory to himself, even if he brings ca- 
lamity upon his brother, who has a prior 
right tothe field. I assume, of course, that, 
while there is one man such as I have de- 
scribed, there are hundreds of others who 
are fair and honorable. 

But let me put in a word of caution. Do 
not rush into a field with a lot of bees un:il 
you have first written to learn something 
about the conditions. If you will write me 
I will give you the address of some bee- 
keepers in the vicinity. Learn all you can 
by writing, then go yourself in person, but 
without bees. Look the field all over, and 
when you decide on your locality, go into 
some place where there are no bees, or buy 
ovt some one who is in the field. I should 
be exceedingly sorry to know that my writ- 
ings result in a foolish scramble into local- 
ities already overcrowded. 
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Now, while I have tried to tell the bad 
things about some portions of the West, I 
wish to say that I did not see all the dark 
side, and therefore I can not tell about it. 

While thousands of tons of honey are pro- 
duced in the West, yet there are certain 
drawbacks. As I have before pointed out, 
lands that have been wonderfully produc- 
tive, and where there is plenty of water, 
are now barren wastes. The two princi- 
pal causes of this are a shortage of water, 
and alkali forced from the lower sub-soil 
up to the surface by the water of irrigation, 
leaving the land barren as if it had been 
whitewashed. Alkali kills off nearly every 
form of profitable vegetation; and the only 
things that will then grow are certain kinds 
of alkali weeds. In some cases sweet clo- 
ver will thrive. I found hundreds of acres 
of this on alkali land that had been aban- 
doned in the western part of Colorado. So 
bear in mind that one may locate on good 
land, and think he is going to make a for- 
tune; but, lo and behold! alkali, the dread 
enemy of the irrigator, may come to the sur- 
face, and then all is up. I went through 
one town, or what had once been a town, 
that was literally deserted. The houses, 
stores—in fact, every thing in sight, includ- 
ing the railroad depot, was put on wheels 
and pulled off from the alkali stretch. You 
can imagine what kind of hardship such 
moving puts on the people. 

There are some localities in Texas that 
have produced enormous crops of honey, 
but yet which are subject to drouth. Pos- 
sibly they may be irrigated in time, but 
generally there is sufficient rain to take 
care of growing crops. And California, 
the land flowing with honey, has too many 
off years to be a great bonanza to the bee- 
keeper. 

He who thinks of going west should re- 
member that, while thousands have bettered 
their condition, there are very many who 
have sunk every dollar they had, and have 
gone back east, sadder and wiser men. If 
one happens to get into a good locality, has 
ordinary business sense, and is honest, he 
will do well. But he may locate on an al- 
kali piece, he may get into the hands of a 
land shark, or he may happen to strike a 
locality usually productive, but sometimes 
visited by an awful drouth. Farmers in 
Kansas and Nebraska know something of 
what this means. 

Taking it all in all, I hope my friends 
who follow me through my trip in the West 
will take the pains to write before jumping 
over into any locality blindly. If I can 
not give you the full particulars and all 
the facts I can refer you to some others who 
will tell you the truth. Many of the best 
locations in the United States are now al- 
ready overstocked; and the bee-keeper who 
will go into a good location and establish 
an apiary right by the side of one who has 
been in the place for years—I do not like to 
say it, but he comes pretty near being a 
h-o-g. 


LIES ABOUT MANUFACTURED HONEY; THE 
EFFECT OF THE RECENT BOMBARD- 
MENT. 


THE continuous stream of letter-writing 
that bee-keepers have been keeping up in 
response to the requests from the editors of 
bee-journals is beginning to have a telling 
effect. The result is, that many of the best. 
agricultural papers as well as some of the 
leading dailies have published the truth 
concerning comb honey; and so far all but 
three of the papers that gave space to the 
lies in the first place have either retracted. 
editorially or else have published the state- 
ment from some bee-keeper, utterly refuting 
the nonsense that appeared in their col- 
umns. Among the papers that have finally. 
yielded to the pressure of hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of letters is the Chicago 
Tribune, the paper that started these ca-. 
nards in the first place, and which has per- 
sistently refused to publish any thing since 
in the way of retraction. Thinking that a 
prophet is not without honor save in his: 
own country I wrote to E. H. Schaeffle, of 
Murphys, Cal., asking him if he could not 
take a hand in helping us out. Among the. 
first papers he tackled was this same Chi- 
cago 7ribune. He wrote them a strong ar-. 
ticle, and they published his letter in full 
under a heading that it put on itself, in 
good strong head-lines— 


‘**COMB HONEY IS NOT IMITATED.’’ 


And this is not all. You will no doubt 
remember that Commissioner Jones, of the, 
Pure-food Commission, Chicago, was re-:; 
ported to have said by this same Chicago, 
Tribune that there was very little pure. 
comb honey on the market in Chicago—that 
it was nearly all manufactured, and that 


. the bogus could be readily detected from. 


the genuine by the fact that the former was 
white, while the latter was dark with dark 
circles around its eyes, so to speak. For a. 
long time Commissioner Jones seems to have 
kept silent; but finally Editor Abbott, of, 
the Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, wrote to 
him and received from Mr. Jones a letter, 
very emphatically stating that he had been 
misquoted; that he knew as well as any. 
one that honey-comb could not be manu- 
factured and filled with glucose. I should 
like to place it before our readers, but I. 
have mislaid the copy. At all events, the 
whole foundation of these comb-honey lies 
that have been so persistently circulated is 
crumbling to dust. Commissioner Jones 
has been quoted far and wide. The Chica- 
go Tribune refused to retract; but, thanks 
to the persistency of bee-keepers and edit-. 
tors (we like some glory ourselves), the lies: 
are being nailed, and the truth is being 
spread broadcast. 

The National Stockman and Farmer, at 
Pittsburg, Pa., a paper of wide influence, 
published the usual stuff about comb hon- 
ey. This paper was’ immediately bom- 
barded, with the result that it published a 
retraction; but among the bomb-throwerswas 
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Dr. Miller; and I have just learned that the 
Stockman has published his article in full, 
in addition to the previous retraction. 

Editor York, of the American Bee Jour- 
nal; Editor Abbott, of the Modern Farm 
and Busy Bee; Editor Hutchinson, of the 
Review; Editor Hill, of the American Bee- 
keeper, one and all, have been taking a 
hand in this. 

But one of the most important articles 
that has been so far published was 
one by our Mr. W. P. Root, the man who 
is almost constantly at my elbow. His 
brother is publisher of the American Gro- 
cer, New York, undoubtedly the leading 
paper of the trade, and of course goes to 
all the principal and progressive grocers 
in the country. This article, in the Feb. 6 
issue, with certain illustrations supplied 
from this office, not only tells how comb 
honey is produced by the bees, but shows 
conclusively that it can not be manufactur- 
ed. This, going as it does to all the gro- 
cery trade. just now is of immense impor- 
tance, for it will enable the grocers to tell 
their consumers (just the people we want 
to reach) that comb honey is not and can 
not be manufactured, and why. 

There are two or three papers that have 
not yet retracted, so far as I know. A de- 
partment editor of the Des Moines Home- 
stead, under the zom de plume of Practical 
Farmer, put out a statement some time ago 
to the effect that comb honey was manufac- 


tured; then when he got a bombardment 
from bee-keepers he modified his statement 
in a subsequent issue by saying that he 
had kept bees for twenty years; but that 
he had ‘‘bought both extracted and comb 
honey, and found both to be adulterated. . 

. Comb honey is not so readily adulter- 


ated, but it is possible to do this. The 
bee-keeper has to help do the mixing when 
comb huney is adulterated; and I am not 
going to say how it is done.’’ Our friend 
professes to know, and insinuates that bee- 
keepers have a part in this nefarious busi- 
ness. That’s a slander on the business 
and the men in it. As to ‘‘how it is done’’ 
he has probably got the idea into his head 
that glucose can be fed to bees so they will 
store it in the comb. If any one undertakes 
to do a thing of that kind he wili find it is 
exceedingly unprofitable. The fact is, 
Practical Farmer does not know what he is 
talking about; and I hope our readers will 
bombard the Des Moines //omes/ead in such 
a substantial way that the editor of that 
paper will conclude that he has got intoa 
bees’ nest. I have already written to the 
editor of that paper, but no attention has 
been paid to my letter. It is evident that 
the Homestead will have to be given a dose 
of letter-writing such as the Chicago 7776- 
une and other papers have received of late; 
so, brother bee-keepers, you know what to 
do. 

Now, no one should suppose that the battle 
we have been waging is won. The general 
public are much more ready to believe sen- 
sational lies than sober and tame truth. 
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The lies have found lodgment, and I ven- 
ture to say that the great mass of consum- 
ers still believe that comb honey is manu- 
factured. What we need to do is to start 
out on a campaign lof education. That 
means that every bee-keeper who has a lit- 
tle ‘‘pull’’ or influence with any particu- 
lar paper is requested to write a short 
clean-cut item about comb honey. It should 
be interesting as well as a simple narra- 
tion of facts. When possible, put the arti- 
cle in typewriting. When that can not be 
done, if you can not write a good clear 
hand then get your wife or daughter or 
your best girl to copy your article. Let us 
flood the papers with facts. There is no 
more important work that bee-keepers can 
do for themselves than this, and it should 
be done right now. 

As an illustration of what bee-keepers 
can do in the way of getting articles pub- 
lished in the papers that have not slander- 
ed the comb-honey business, I give a bright 
pithy paragraph from Mr. W. E. Head, in 
the Utica /7ess, published in Utica, N. Y., 
a paper of considerable influence and cir- 
culation. Mr. Head says: 


ABOUT THE BEE BUSINESS. 
To the Editor of the Utica Datly Press: 

An article is going the rounds of the press that by 
all means should be corrected It relstes to bogus 
comb honey. !t isa well-known fact that extracted 
honey is sometiines adulterated but the National Bee- 
keep rs’ Association works hard to maintain the puri- 
ty of such honey But when some persons start the 
story of bogus comb honey, and furthermore state that 
The A I Root Co, of Meuina, O. who are the lirgest 
manufacturers of bee-hives 1n the world, have been 
for some time manufacturing bogus comb and filling 
the same with glucose, I say that such is not the case, 
as there are nostronger workers for the bee-man’s 
rights than E. R. and A I. Root. When a person 
brings a single pound of artificial comb honey that 
can not be told from the genuine, then the Root com- 
pany will pay that persona note of $1000, and I will 
indorse the note If such dies were made to stamp 
comb, then all combs would look just alike. To the 
grocers of Utica who deal in comb honey. I will pay 
$10 for two one-pound sections of honey that look just 
alike. Of all the leaves on our trees, no two are alike. 
let me advise those who inte d going to work mak- 
ing counterfeit comb honey that they’d better change 
their dies to make $10 bills They would be much 
easier to counterfeit and a great deal easier to pass. 

Paris Station, Jan 11. 1902. W E HeEapD 


** 4 COMB-HONEY FACTORY.”’ 

Mr. Head, in sending this to us, very 
properly remarked that ‘‘a stitch in time 
saves nine,’’ and then adds that he takes 
pleasure in sending a photo of the only 
‘* factory ’? where comb honey is made. The 
picture, he says, was taken while the 
‘* workmen ’’ were ‘‘in front of the main 
entrance.’’ 

It is a ‘‘factory,’’ and no mistake. It 
represents a bee-hive with the bees flying 
around at the entrance, apparently busy at 
work in and out of their ‘‘ factory.’’ In the 
upper right-hand corner Mr. Head pastes a 
cut of a queen-bee, and dubs her *‘ Mrs. Q. 
Bee, General Manager and President.’’ 

I wish to refer particularly to the excel- 
lent statement made by Mr. Head for the 
Utica Press. There is no immediate prob- 
ability now that ¢rat paper will help pass 
around the usual lie. 


9 
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BY -J. H. MARTIN. 


Mr. Editor:—I have just received GLEAN- 
incs for Jan. 15, and feel like making a 
few comments upon companies, trusts, ex- 
changes, etc. 

In the first place, I do not like it a little 
bit that the ideas respecting a honey com- 
pany, as outlined in the last Ramble, should 
be classed with any little local California 
affair, as classed as a trust. If the plan 
outlined is a trust, then The A. I. Root Co. 
is a trust, and every combination of capi- 
tal for the organization of a company to con- 
duct business is a trust. 

It seems to me to be a very simple matter 
for a few capitalists or even one capitalist 
to put money into bees and so locate and 
manage them as to secure a continuous hon- 
ey crop. 

There is one man, at least, who has risen 
to the higher possibilities of honey produc- 
tion. Since I came to Cuba I learn that 
Mr. W. L. Coggshall is working on this line, 


having bees in New York, New Mexico, 
and Cuba, and is securing in a small way 
that continuous honey yield; or, if he is not, 
it is the fault of his selection of localities. 
It is further evident that, with good health 
and plenty of capital, he would greatly en- 


large his business. Now, shall we write 
Mr. C., with his broad ideas, down as a 


trust, or class him alongside of that recent 


effort on the Pacific coast to form a honey 
company? or shall we class him as a sensi- 
ble man with a sensible business proposi- 
tion? 

While we are about it, why not write 
down the California Citrus Fruit Exchange 
as a trust? that is a combination of many 
interests. 

‘*Stenog’’ quotes approvingly, page 47, 
what Prof. Cook says upon that subject in 
the American Bee Journal. 

I have an idea that your readers outside 
of California have only a vague idea about 
the Citrus Exchange and its success, and 
there is one very important point upon which 
Prof. Cook has failed to enlighten the pub- 
lic. 

Let me escort you down Magnolia Avenue, 
Riverside, Cal. Here are orange-groves 
for miles. They are mostly in private hold- 
ings of five, ten, or twenty acres. Let us 
take the ten-acre orchard. It has been 
planted 20 years, and is in full bearing 
condition.. There is a cottage almost hid- 
den under the foliage of pepper-trees. The 
grounds are planted with a variety of roses 
and bright-hued flowers. Over the veranda 
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is a climbing vine. In scores of instances 
instead of a cottage it is a palatial resi- 
dence. What do you suppose that ten acres 
with its cottage can be bought for? When 
I lived in Riverside a few years ago, $10,- 
000 would scarcely touch it, while in many 
instances the palatial residence itself cost 
double that amount. Now let us see who 
owns these groves. 

Here is a house and grounds showing es- 
thetic taste in every line. Prof. Slender 
resides here. He is from Boston. His 
health failed, and, with a good amount of 
capital in his pocket, he has found health 
and profit in a California orange-grove. 
His neighbor is ex-banker Strong. His 
wife’s health led him into orange-growing. 
A little further down the avenue is Dr. 
Herrick. He lives in a palatial residence, 
and has large moneyed interests. Here is 
an ex-governor from an eastern State; many 
ex-congressmen, ex-senators, and, out in 
Glendale, is Judge Ross, with a national 
reputation. They are all much interested in 
orange-growing. They are the class of 
men who give backbone to the Citrus Ex- 
change. They are the cream of the busi- 
ness, and professional men of the East. 
With their capital and business acumen 
they have an immense uplifting power. 
You would think that such men could or- 
ganize a successful citrus exchange upon 
the first trial. But such is not the case. 
The Exchange of to-day has come up 
through various trials and failures, and 
even now it does not control all of the 
orange - growers; but there is enough to 
make the Exchange measurably successful. 

Let us now turn to the bee-keepers’ side. 
Here is Sam Slop. He has an apiary of 
200 colonies in Esq. Jenkins’ canyon. 
Well—well, I have said enough along that 
line. I will carry the comparison no fur- 
ther. California bee-men all know how it 
is. While there are many good honest men 
and careful bee keepers, there are no ex- 
quantities with great capital behind; or if 
recently they have entered the field, their 
number is so few as to have little bearing 
upon the industry. There are too many 
Sam Slops and not enough of an uplifting 
power; and if the Citrus Exchange has had 
a hard time arriving to its present estate, 
with all of its moneyed influence, what can 
we expect from such a weak, uncertain in- 
dustry and personnelle as the honey busi- 
ness? 

Now, I understand that the trust promot- 
ed by the Pacific Bee Journal was pronounc- 
ed impractical by a competent committee 
because it took in all ‘the Sams with their 
body, breeches, and bees, and not much 
working capital, and in due time Sam's 
share would be all experience while the 
cash went to the other fellow. It confined 
its operations to one locality, and a very 
uncertain one at that. 

A company according to the Rambler’s 
plan has a wide field. There is no chance 
for failure at all points at once. Then the 
Sams are all eliminated: The plan is not 
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even co-operation, for one capitalist can run 
it as his own private affair. 

I was going to say something severe about 
some editors of bee-journals and their ob- 
scure vision about a larger bee-keeping; 
but perhaps the editors are all right. The 
time is not just ripe for such things. 

Well, the Rambler is now in Cuba. 
Some of us have had an idea that it is a 
larger honey country ; but even Cuba has 
its undesirable features. I will soon en- 
deavor to give you an impartial glimpse of 
bee-keeping here. 

Havana, Cuba, Jan. 27. 


+ + + 08 COSCO 08 © + 


EXAGGERATED HONEY REPORTS. 


The Editor’s Position Indorsed; Nominations; the 
Black-Brood Situation in New York. 


BY P. H. ELWOOD. 

Friend Root:—I have been wanting to 
write you for some time to compliment you 
on your famous editorial on that infamous 
attempt to bulldoze the bee-keepers of the 
United States into the belief that a large 
crop of honey had been secured the past 
season. I heartily indorse all you have said 
in cordemnation. After two years of crop 
failure, the attempt to wrest from the bee- 
keeper the slight advantage he possessed in 
bare markets, moderate yield, etc., was in- 
deed infamous. The animus of their at- 
tack you unveiled so perfectly that it leaves 
them in an undesirable but well-merited 
position. They do not want the truth 
known. A few years ago, when an honest 
intelligent effort was made under the di- 
rection of Mr. Knickerbocker to gather sta- 
tistics of each honey crop in time for pro- 
ducers’ use, this same class of people were 
for ever howling about the unreliability of 
our reports. Their efforts with our mem- 
bers were kept up until the reports were 
discontinued. I think the time is now ripe 
to make another effort to obtain honey-crop 
statistics, and I have felt for a long time 
that the government ought to engraft them 
into its crop reports. Our product is of 
sufficient importance to warrant it, and we 
are well organized into a National Associa- 
tion. Our able manager, Mr. Secor, is 
well qualified to work this through, and 
we could not expend a part or even the 
whole of the money in our treasury to better 
advantage. We must make a united effort 
to maintain living prices. 

In regard to making nominations for Di- 
rectors before election, why not let well 
enough alone? Our Association is doing 
well; but as soon as nominations are made 
there will arise the suspicion that some one 
or some clique is trying to run it. Better 
put up with some minor evils or inconven- 
iences than to have our camp divided. The 
black-brood disease seems to have let up 
somewhat the past season; but whether 
from the extra honey- flow or whether in the 
microbic warfare the death-dealing mi- 
crobes have met a new enemy we can not 
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tell. New York is well policed for this dis- 
ease; but the original investigations, com- 
menced so auspiciously under Dr. Howard, 
have been discontinued on account of a lack 
of funds. A more short-sighted, parsimo- 
nious, and unjust policy can not be imagin- 
ed. We do not know how it spreads; but 
the popular idea is that it is carried ininfect- 
ed honey. Ayearago last fall one of the best 
bee-keepers in this or any other State fed a 
lot of diseased colonies on honey taken from 
diseased colonies broken up. A lot of 
brood was raised in each hive, without a 
trace of disease, so stated by N. D. West, 
State Inspector, and others. It may be a 
kind of yellow fever among the bees, carried 
by a new kind of mosquito or some other in- 
sect. Some, of our neighbors saw the dis- 
ease among the bees on exhibition at the 
Pan-American. I had not supposed it had 
got so far west. 
Starkville, N. Y., Dec. 27. 





A PLEA FOR CANDIED HONEY. 


Are we Making a Mistake in Putting Out so Much 
Extracted Honey in Liquid Form ? 


BY S. T. PETTITT. 

I am painfully convinced that some of us 
are making a mistake in saying so much 
about putting liquid honey upon the mar- 
kets. I fear the practice, for two reasons, 
has a tendency to a temptation, with some, 
to allow a little adulteration to slip in, and 
more as the years go by. And then the 
practice means quite an additional cost to 
the consumer, which will react prejudicial- 
ly upon Our small profits. 

If we all would follow the simple easy 
way of allowing the honey to candy, as na- 
ture intended it to do, nearly everybody 
would, after a certain amount of education, 
prefer it candied, and that would save a 
world of trouble and expense. A few days 
ago a neighbor asked me, ‘‘Can I get 
another ten pounds of your dark fall hon- 
ey?’’ I said, ‘‘ Yes. Do you want it 
liquefied?’’ The answer was a decided: 
‘* Oh, no! we like it better solid. It doesn't 
have any strong taste when it is candied.’’ 

Mr. John Yoder, of Springfield, Ont., 
while visiting us yesterday, told me of fill- 
ing an order for a pail of honey not long 
ago. He took a pail of liquid honey, and 
the lady said, ‘‘ Oh! we don’t want it that 
way. We like it hard;’’ so of course he 
took her a pail of candied honey. 

I mention just these two instances of 
many to show the opportunity we are neg- 
lecting to our hurt. 

Years ago, when I was younger, and 
liked to canvass for the sale of honey, and 
when I enjoyed delivering my own sweet 
product, some of my city dealers did a large 
business in selling candied honey. I would 
furnish it in 40-1b. covered pails, made for 
the purpose, and the dealer would cut it 
out and sell it in the same manner that tub 
butter and lard are sold. Indeed, some- 
times early in the season I would hurry up 
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the candying process to help their trade. 
But the time came when I was obliged to 
go more slowly, and do less; so I decided, 
some years ago, to sell nearly all my out- 
put to a wholesale firm. It does seem to 
me that we are now in a down-grade move- 
ment in this liquefying business. 

I know that many good men are now en- 
gaged in the process; but I feel sure that 
time will tell that they are making a mis- 
take. 

Aylmer W., Ont., Can. 


[I am with you in believing that we ought 
to push candied honey more than we do, 
for it is a fact that rank honey, when can- 
died, is a little nicer eating than when in 
the liquid state. On the same ground we 
should educate consumers to the fact that 
extracted honey put up by a bee-keeper is 
always pure—that is, I think we may state 
that, as a rule, no bee-keeper will adulter- 
ate, so I fear nothing on that enciaiee 


LENGTH OF TONGUES OR LENGTH OF TONGUE 
REA 





Prof. Gillette’s Tables of Measurements Reviewed ; 
Some Phases of the Question that have Not 
been Considered. 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Interest in long tongues seems to hold its 
place for a good many years. In the first 
place it was a sort of dreamy, speculative 
interest, with no thought of nearly ap- 
proaching realization—only the thought 
that it would be a great thing if by any 
means we could obtain bees with tongues 
long enough to work on red clover. That 
interest began a good many years ago. 
Then there came a special interest in the 
big Indian bee, Apis dorsata, and some 
were quite sanguine that the problem would 
be solved if said big bees were introduced. 
But the years have gone by, and no one has 
ever seen a single living specimen of the 
giant Indian inthiscountry. Perhaps there 
would be little real gain if it could be do- 
mesticated and introduced, for, according 
to Prof. Gillette’s measurements, we have 
plenty of bees already with greater tongue 
reach than Apis dorsata. His measure- 
ments, however, were upon alcoholic speci- 
mens. 

Then there came something in the nature 
of a real boom, when measurements were 
made, and it was found that there was a 
marked difference in tongue lengths, and 
reports were made to the effect that some of 
the tongues were actually long enough to 
work on red clover. Now that there seems 
something like a lull, the question is wheth- 
er the interest is to be longer sustained, or 
whether it shall gradually fade out entire- 
ly, as in the case of many another fad with- 
out foundation. 

One thing that seems to be settled is that 
tongue reach is not determined by tongue 
length, there being no fixed relation be- 
tween the two. Prof. 
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Gillette’s figures 


A 


show this clearly, in one case tongues. hav- 

ing 40 per cent greater reach than’ other , 

tongues of exactly the same length. Th 
if there is to” be that 


seems to show that, 


measuring at all, it should be measurement.<\"" 


of reach rather than length. It is possibhe;‘ 
also, that, better than measuring, eithér of 


-_ 


these, would be the plan of measuring, in they AS 


live bee what it actually does reach./.Stitl> 
further, it is possible that, better than mea- 
suring any tongues, would be the measur- 
ing of the amount of honey stored. For it 
may easily be, in spite of the fact that some 
believe that length of tongue is a sign of 
greater value in other respects, that there 
may be such a thing as lazy bees with long 
tongues. Not only is this now recognized 
at least by some, but, like the swing of a 
pendulum in many another case, there seems 
a gravitating toward the belief that length 
of tongue is a thing of no value whatever. 

Is this belief to be accepted as the ration- 
alone? Are all the longings of the past for 
tongues long enough to reach the nectar of 
red clover, all the testimony to the effect 
that tongues long enough have done work in 
that line, to be considered as but ‘‘ the base- 
less fabric of a vision’’? Let us not lose 
our common sense. So long as there is nec- 
tar beyond the reach of ordinary tongues, 
just so long will it be a desideratum to have 
tongues that will reach that nectar. Let 
us not go to the one extreme of thinking 
that, if we have tongue length, we have 
every thing, nor to the other extreme of 
thinking that we can by any possibility 
dispense with sufficient length of tongue if 
we are to have the nectar of deep-tubed 
honey- plants. 

G. M. Doolittle has given in different bee 
journals details of the work of two colonies 
during the past summer, in which it was 
clearly shown that the colony with shorter 


’ tongues did very much the better work, and 


this seems to warrant him in concluding 
that there is no value in long tongues, say- 
ing, in Amer. Bee Journal, ** And this also 
proves that the long-tongue fad was _ not 
only premature but a mistake as well.’’ In 
coming to this decision it seems to me that 
Mr. Doolittle has not exercised his usual 
judicial level-headedness. If he had ascrub 
cow that gave a large yield of milk, and a 
Jersey cow that gave only one-sixth as 
much, would he feel justified in relating 
the case in different dairy journals, and 
gravely announcing that this proves that 
Jersey cows are not superior as milkers to 
cows of scrub breed? 

‘“*T am led to believe,’’ says Mr. Doolit- 
tle (dm. Bee Journal, 775), ** that Italian 
bees from various parts of the country, and 
from colonies that gather little or much 
honey, all have tongues of practically the 
same length.’’ It is difficult to understand 
how he can believe this in face of the differ- 
ent measurements that have been given for 
months, and (I think) for years. If he will 
look at Prof. Gillette’s table (Amer. Bee 


Journal, p. 793) in which are given tongue 


lengths 8 per cent greater than others, and 
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tongue reaches 46 per cent greater than oth- 
ers, will he say these are all ‘‘ tongues of 
practically the same length ’’? 

In the two colonies that Mr. Doolittle 
compares, the poor colony with the longer 
tongues had tongues not quite one per cent 
longer than those of the good colony. What 
of the tongue veach? This, Mr. Doolittle 
does not give. As variation in tongue reach 
in Prof. Gillette’s table for Italians is near- 
ly six times as great as variation in length, 
there is a possibility that the better bees, 
notwithstanding their one per cent shorter 
tongues, had a reach greater than that of 
the poorer bees. Indeed, the reach may 
have been considerably greater without pre- 
senting any thing more remarkable than 
appears in Prof. Gillette’s table, where can 
be seen a tongue 2 per cent shorter than an- 
other, but with a reach 12 per cent greater, 
and there may be cases still more striking. 

Granting, however, that the reach of the 
poorer colony was the greater, is it at all 
proven that length of tongue cut no figure 
in the case? The average length of Italian 
tongues given by Prof. Gillette is 25.47 
hundredths of an inch, not quite the aver- 
age of Mr. Doolittle’s two colonies. It 
seems reasonable to believe that this is con- 
siderably above the average of Italian 
tongues ; for, in responding to Prof. Gil- 
lette’s call for tongves to measure, bee- 
keepers would be likely to send in their 
best bees. Sol think it not unreasonable 
to believe that both colonies had unusual- 
ly long tongues, and one colony did poor 
work in spite of its long tongues. The 
practical question is not so much as to the 
comparative tongue lengths of the two colo- 
nies as this: ‘*‘ Would that better colony 
have done just as good work with shorter 
tongues?’’ In a field of red clover with the 
depth of tubes varying from 12 to 37 hun- 
dredths, would bees having a reach of 21.5 
(Mr. Doolittle’s bees may have had that 
according to the table) have no advantage 
over those with a reach of 15 0r 16? That 
depends altogether upon how plentiful were 
the tubes measuring only 12 hundredths. If 
all tubes were of that depth, there never 
would have been any red-clover problem, 
and likely no long-tongue fad. But ordina- 
rily such tubes will be very scarce, most of 
them being beyond a reach of 17 or 18, and 
so beyond ordinary reach (I think the aver- 
age Italian reach given by Prof. Gillette is 
17.85, which I suppose to be above the ordi- 
nary). In such fields it seems reasonable 
to believe that there might be a very great 
advantage in having tongues with a reach 
exceeding 18 hundredths. 

As I have already intimated, it is not the 
part of wisdom to go wild over long tongues, 
and count nothing else important, and I 
would put more stress upon a record for 
storing without any measurement; yet I do 
believe the man is off who says length of 
reach is a matter of no consequence, wheth- 
er it be the editor of GLEANINGS or any one 
else. 

Marengo, III. 
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Prospectors for Gold; Wisconsin Bee-keepers in 
Arizona; a Visit with Wm. Lossing and Fam- 
ily, of Phoenix; Bee-keeping for Women. 


BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 





While Mr. Wm. Rohrig and myself were 
on the road to visit bee-keepers, we saw in 
the distance two donkeys ({burros, I sup- 
pose) loaded down with camp equipment, 
and a solitary man straggling along with 
them on foot. 

** What is that?’’ I said. 

‘*Oh! He is one of the gold-prospectors 
with his mules and camp equipment,”’’ said 
Mr. Rohrig. 

As they drew near, the sight, though 
common in this country, was very novel to 
me, and I was wondering how I might get 
a snapshot of the trio unawares. But the 
trouble was, one of the animals was away 
ahead of the other, and the man came along 
behind with the rear beast, prodding him 
along. Finally Mr. Rohrig called out: 

‘* Say, stranger, this is a tenderfoot from 
the East, and he would like to get a picture 
of you and your equipment.’’ 

‘** All right, pard; where do you want 
us?’’ said he good-naturedly. 

At first one of the burros seemed indis- 
posed to get into the ‘‘ group,’’ and finally 
his owner grabbed the halter of each and 
held them while I pulled out my pocket ko- 
dak and took a snapshot. The result is be- 
fore you. 

All through this western country may be 
seen prospectors a good deal like the one 
here seen. The country is warm, and they 
dress merely for comfort. So far, as a rule 
they have not ‘‘ struck it rich,’’ but are al- 
ways expecting to. Their scant means do 
not permit them to travel in palace cars, 
and consequently they procure a couple of 
burros at a small cost, camping-outfit, 
cooking-utensils, etc., and then ‘‘rough it’’ 
on the mountain-sides. Their faithful ani- 
mals will live on almost any thing, and the 
cost of keeping them is almost nothing; 
while the man with his spade, pick, shovel, 
and pans, digs and pans as long as his 
‘*erub’’ lasts in the hope of some day 
striking it rich. When his diggings do not 
‘* pan out well,’’ he will pack up and start 
off on the road for new fields, and that was 
what our ‘‘pard’’ was doing when we 
asked him to stop long enough for us to take 
a picture. 

Speaking of ‘‘ panning out.’’ I was quite 
interested in noting that this expression 
originated among the gold-diggers in early 
times. After digging for a considerable 
length of time the prospector takes a pan 
with a sieve bottom, dips down into the 
mixture of diggings, with the water, and 
washes and washes until he finds the pre- 
cious metal. Perhaps his diggings pan 
out well, but more often they do not. But 
these gold-hunters, even if they do not ‘‘ strike 
it rich’’ (and that is another expression 
from the gold-diggers) generally manage to 
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FIG. 1.—A GOLD-PROSPECTOR. 


eke out a living, because they find just 
enough of the precious metals, either gold 
or silver, to make it possible for them to 
continue in the business, with the never 
fading hope that some day they will really 
and truly make a rich find. So abiding is 
that expectation that, as a rule, they never 
are good for any thing else but hunt and 
dig until death intervenes. 

After we had taken a photo of the man 











2.—L:. F. DULSUN AND HIS JUST-MOVEDsIN OUT*APIARY, 


and the donkeys we visited Mr. Martin 
Rohrig, a brother of William. He has 


been in that Territory only a short time, 
but, according to his brother, he is one of 
the best bee-keepers in the vicinity; a me- 
chanic and a genius, he makes all the little 
fixings that he requires for his work among 
the bees. Although he had been there but 
a short time, he now owns and operates 320 
colonies; and at the present rate he will 
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soon have a great many more. I should be 
glad to introduce him, but the photo was too 
poor to reproduce. 

Another bee-keeper in the immediate vi- 
cinity was Mr. H. F. Dolson, who has 250 
colonies. He hailed originally from Wis- 
consin; but, disappointed on account of poor 
seasons, he had moved westward with his 
family. The day we called on him he had 
just moved the bees from an out-location to 
his home, and had just arranged them in 
order under his bee-sheds as we came up. 
You will note in the photo, Fig. 2, that he 
is in the act of taking off the covers, and 
removing the screens and the binding-strips. 
Mr. Rohrig and I joked him a little be- 
cause he was using the old-fashioned un- 
spaced Langstroth frames—frames that he 
had to fasten with numerous sticks pushed 
down between. We recommended him to 
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use Hoffman frames—those that did not re- 
quire special fastening, and which could 
be handled as easily and rapidly as the 
old unspaced frames. Mr. Dolson explain- 
ed that he began with such frames, and 
could not afford to change. 

Not being able to secure a satisfactory 
photo of him with his veil on, under the 
shed, I asked that I might have the privi- 
lege of kodaking him rough and ready, just 
as he was when working among the bees. 
Complying with my request, he stepped to 
the house and ‘‘posed’’ in an easy-chair. 
The ever ready kodak clicked, and here we 
have him in Fig. 3. 


We next took the road again. Just as 


we were getting into the wagon another 
Wisconsin bee-keeper, Mr. Wm. Lossing, 
and daughter, drove up, having just come 
It was then toward night, and 


from town. 



































4.—WM. LOSSING AND FAMILY, ALL OF WHOM ARE EXPERT BEE-KEEPERS. 
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Mr. L. was very anxious that I should stop 
with him; but having made other plans I 
arranged to call on him the next day with 
Mr. W. L. Chambers, the boy bee-keeper 
who owns 500 colonies. The following day 
found Mr. Chambers and myself at the 
Lossing home. Learning that every mem- 
ber of the family was a bee-keeper from 
the ground up, I craved the privilege of a 
photo of the whole crowd. The young la- 
dies protested considerably, as they were 
‘‘not ready;’’ but after some coaxing I 
finally secured what I think is a good photo 
of the whole family, see Fig. 4. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lossing sit in front. Verna 
on the right and Maude on the left are the 
two older girls. Either one of them, as 
their father expressed it to me, was the 
equal of, or better than, any man in the 
yard; for a girl, whatever she does, will be 
neat about her work, and this is a matter 
of prime importance when handling soft 
combs, honey, and propolis. Yes, these 
girls could take off combs or sling honey; 


FIG. 3.—H. F. DOLSON AT HOME. 


and the little miss in the middle, whose 
name I have forgotten, is also a bee-keeper: 
and when the extracting days come the 
whole family turn out and help the father. 
Mr. Lossing and the girls, as I understand 
it, have charge of 700 colonies, 400 of which 
Mr. L. himself owns. 

A good deal has been said in years gone 
by as to whether the gentler sex are strong 
enough to take care of bees. I well remem- 
ber the question was once asked of Mrs. 
L. Harrison, at the International Bee-keep- 
ers’ Congress in New Orleans, some years 
ago, whether a lady could keep bees. Mrs. 
H. very promptly replied that she did not 
know; but that she did know that a woman 
could. Mr. Lossing’s helpers appeared to 
be women of the Harrison kind; and not 
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only women, but I should judge they were 
ladies fit to grace any society or any home 
in the East. Many and many a woman 
has found strength, health, and pleasure, 
in keeping bees; and I am glad to introduce 
to our readers the good-looking girls, old 
and young, belonging to Mr. Lossing’s 
household. 


WISCONSIN V. ARIZONA FOR BEE-KEEPING. 


‘*Mr. Lossing,’’ said I, ‘‘how does Ari- 
zona compare with Wisconsin for bee-keep- 
ing?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said he, ‘‘money could not hire 
me to go back. A beautiful climate the 
year round, no chilling snows, no cold 
weather, but ‘warm balmy air, and honey 
galore.”’ 

With that he took me out into his back 
yard and showed me some trees only a year 
or two old, that were young thrifty grow- 
ing .specimens, capable of giving a good 
amount of shade, and not a little fruit. 
These, he said with some degree of pride, 
were samples of what a Wisconsin man 
can do in Arizona with only a year or so 
of experience. 

In our next issue I will introduce to you 
some of the members of the Bee-keepers’ 
Association of Maricopa Co. Among them 
will be J. P. Ivy, a bee-keeper who oper- 
ates some 700 colonies, and Mike Wall, the 
owner of 800 more. ‘* Mike’’ is acharacter 


—of the right sort. I mean—always happy 


and full of fun. More anon. 





CELLAR WINTERING. 
A Model Bee-Cellar and its Construction. 


BY R. F. HOLTERMANN, 
Formerly Editor of the Canadian Bee Journal. 


A great many articles have been written 
upon the subject of wintering bees; nota 
few discussions have taken place at con- 
ventions and among individuals upon the 
same subject; and yet I venture to say that, 
taking all of those who have kept and still 
keep bees, the average man knows all too 
little upon this important subject; and the 
very best known in our bee-keeping ranks 
would get better returns did they know 
more about proper conditions for wintering 
bees, or had better facilities for practicing 
what they do know. 

DIVERGENCE IN OPINION. 

Before beginning, or, perhaps it might be 
more correctly stated, in opening the sub- 
ject on hand, let us ask ourselves why it is 
that there is so great a divergence in the 
opinions and practices of bee-keepers; why 
do the practices vary so much? why so 
much confusion? Is it not because condi- 
tions and results are not weighed as care- 
fully as they should be? 

Take cellar wintering. One says, ‘‘Use 
a sub-earth ventilator;’’ another one says, 
‘*Use a ventilator;’’ the third says, ‘‘ No 
ventilation is required.’’ Again, one says, 
‘* Have a temperature of 60 ;’’ another, 52; 
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another, 42; while another says that just 
above freezing (32) is best. One says out- 
side wintering is better; another, cellar. 
Let us suppose that conditions are quite 
alike, and one man says his bees come out 
all right with a temperature of 52; the oth- 
er says his bees will not winter well at 
that temperature, but he wants 42. Under 
these circumstances both can not be correct. 
The trouble simply is, that one man is sat- 
isfied with poorer results than the other; and 
so unless we admit, as in every thing else, 
that like conditions produce like results, we 
simply put ourselves down as less intelli- 
gent than others, and we are preventing 
the advancement of the business, which is 
an instrument in our hands, with God's 
blessing, first to glorify him, and, second- 
ly, to bring our ‘* food and raiment.’’ 

The proper wintering of bees, and bring- 
ing every colony out strong in spring, not 
only in bees but vitality, is necessary to 
success, and the very foundation of success- 
ful bee-keeping. The sooner we recognize 
this the better, the more the cost of produc- 
ing honey will decrease, and the less fre- 
quent will be the seasons when we do not 
obtain surplus honey. 

These expressions may be considered ex- 
aggerated and strong, but they are none 
too strong, and not exaggerated. In writ- 
ing, Iam not seeking to please every one, 
neither have I the time to answer those 
who may object to the statements I make. 


If any take exceptions to a writer’s state- 
ments it is for the public to judge. 
A man to-day asked me, ‘‘ Are any of 
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your bees dead yet?’’ Having charge of 
something like 200 colonies I answered, 
‘* Yes, if you mean bees. There are bees 
dying continually.’’ Hesaid, ‘‘Oh! Imean 
colonies.’’ I answered no, and I should 
consider it a very serious matter if any co/- 
onies were dead. 

What I want to bring out is this: Many 
are satisfied if they bring the hives out with 
live bees in every one. No good bee-keeper 
should be content with this. What every 
one should aim at is to bring them out of 
winter quarters with the least consumption 
of honey, and the least possible loss of bees 
and loss of vitality in the bees. Nothing 
less should satisfy. 

THE QUESTION OF VENTILATION AND TEM- 
PERATURE. 

We read grave discussions as to whether 
bees require the cellar in which they are 
wintered to be ventilated. When we un- 
derstand the nature of the honey-bee, its 
delicate breathing-cells, its abhorrence of 
impurities, it seems to me a waste of time 
to discuss such a question. We know how 
restless we become, and how injuriously we 
are affected, when the air becomes foul in 
the room we are in. Again, the bees con- 
sume honey. This turns the saccharine 
matter in the honey into heat and energy. 
It expels the water; and if the atmosphere 
is not changed it must become damp and 
abnormal. Moisture about the bees, we 
know to be injurious. 

Again, as to temperature, if a floor has 
been scrubbed in the kitchen, and we sit 
down in the kitchen at a temperature of 70, 
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those liable to catch cold run great risk; 
but raise the temperature, and the evil from 
the dampness is largely overcome. Again, 
I can be comfortable with an overcoat on 
when I would catch cold without it. When 
the temperature of a cellar is discussed, 
would it not be well to know whether the 
wooden covers or cushions are on the hive 
or not? A lower temperature will answer 
if the cushions are on the hives to prevent 
heat from passing off. Again, where the 
humidity is great the temperature must be 
higher. 

I previously spoke of ventilation. I can 
understand that, the more perfect the condi- 
tions, the less movement and activity of the 
bees, and the less atmosphere is consumed, 
and the less stores are consumed; but if 
there is no supply of fresh air in time, the 
air must become damp and vitiated, and 
then the bees become restless and active, 
and rapidly consume more stores, use more 
air, and wear themselves out. Again, weak 
colonies can stand a higher temperature. 
The strong generate more heat. These are 


all questions that require consideration. If 
the cellar is poorly constructed the air gets 
in and out here and there, and an uncertain 
quantity is supplied in this way. 


HOW MR. HOLTERMANN COMES TO BE ASSO- 
CIATED WITH BEE WORK AGAIN. 

Last summer I found myself for some two 
years out in evangelistic work. During 
that time I was almost entirely in the back 
districts—those neglected on account of in- 
ability to help financially, but in which 
there was much blessing. During that 
time I spent not my own money, but what 
the Lord had made me steward of, and 
what I am afraid many calli their own. 
When that was exhausted I looked around 
to do as Paul did—-went to ‘‘ tent-making,’’ 
and I preached when opportunity arose. 
At Brantford, or within two miles and a 
half of it, there is a wealthy stock compa- 
ny— The Bow Park Company, Limited. 
They have over 1000 acres of land, often 
over 1000 hogs, several hundred head of 
fattening steers, sheep, etc. They also 
make pickles, having about-45 acres in cu- 
cumbers alone. The blossoms of these, last 
year, were much appreciated by the bees. 
They have about 150 acres in alfalfa. and 
will have a large area in alsike clover. 
These people having the capital, I proposed 
going extensively into the bee business, thev 
to furnish the capital and I to manage, and 
share inthe proceeds. They, having plenty 
of money awaiting suitable investment, con- 
sented, and we decided, in addition to pro- 
ducing honey, to sell bees and queens, to 
manufacture honey vinegar, and, when 
suitable opportunity offered, buy honey to 
sell «ayain. The company has also an ex- 
tensive pork-packing plant, and intends to 
make honey-cured ham and bacon; and the 
travelers selling pork, bacon, lard, and 
pickles, could also push honey vinegar and 
honey. Mr. J. M. Shuttleworth, the presi- 
dent of the company, is also connected with 
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a company, the most va exporters of. 


apples, probably, in Ameri¢a, for they ave 
agencies in Boston and New York. ,<It is, 
therefore, the intention to export horéy. I 
would pay more such firms to engage in ght 
handling of honey, and get in “tew La 
bee-keepers; and it would also be an ad- 
vantage to bee-keepers to get honey more 
extensively distributed, as well as products 
from honey. 
PLANNING A BEE-CELLAR. 

Our first step was to plan a bee-cellar — 
one in which a large number of colonies 
could be wintered, and wintered well. You, 
as editor of GLEANINGS, situated at Medi- 
na, O., know that, in establishing and run- 
ning a business, the profit often consists 
only in what you can save in management. 
What one man throws away is another 
man’s living and profit. That bee-keep- 
ing has not been cut down to this, I believe; 
and yet the most successful man must take 
into account every detail. In Ontario— in 
fact, Canada—and doubtless in many por- 
tions of the United States, with the best 
cellar wintering, and the best outside win- 
tering, the bee-keeper can save 7 lbs. of 
honey by cellar wintering. The bees do 
not require to generate as much heat, and 
the temperature does not vary as greatly. 
Variations of temperature disturb the bees; 
increased consumption of stores causes in- 
creased loss of vitality. The loss in this 
direction can be estimated only very broad- 
ly. Again, an outer case suitable for this 
climate costs 50 cts. or more. It is our in- 
tention to establish out-apiaries until at 
least 500 colonies are run. A saving of 7 
lbs. per colony on 500 colonies would be 
3500 lbs. In wintering, cases would cost 
During prolonged and steady 
cold, wintering becomes uncertain; and we 
considered, in view of this fact, that a honey- 
house, work-shop, and store-room was re- 
quired—that is, it would pay us to build a 
first-class cellar, and the house above. The 
cellar is intended to hold the 500 colonies. 

The size is 40X24, and 7 feet in height in 
the clear. The entire cellar is below the 
level of the ground. It is built in a sand- 
bank; is double-walled with a 9-inch wall 
outside, a 3%-inch wall inside, and a 2- 
inch space between. The ceiling above is 
a double floor. The first floor is matched 
lumber; then a heavy felt paper; then %- 
inch strips and a tongue-and-grooved floor 
above. The cellar floor is cement; and. 
laid in the cement, is a board floor. There 
is one stairway coming from outside. This 
is for summer use, and is the stairway 
down which the bees are carried for win- 
ter, and out of which they are taken for 
spring. Another stairway goes down from 
the shop above, and is for winter use. ‘he 
object of this construction was to secure 
thorough isolation and noventilation through 
the wall. If ventilation comes, here. there, 
and everywhere through the walls, the bee- 
keeper has no control over it, and it may 
come in when he least requires it. By hav- 
ing a proper ventilator, one which can be 
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regulated, he has something like a busi- 
ness-like arrangement. 

The air comes in at the center of the cel- 
lar floor. It is connected with a sub-earth 
ventilator of three thirty-foot lengths of 
eight-inch glazed tile joined with cement, 
making it water-tight. It is laid 8 feet be- 
low the ground, and connects with an up- 
right pipe 25 feet high, and on top of it is a 
cowl always facing the breeze. The air 
passes through the sub-earth ducts; and 
they, being water-tight, can not get any 
moisture from them—a defect that many 
sub-earth ducts have. But the temperature 
is raised by passing through the warm 
earth, as the temperature of the air enter- 
ing it rises and becumes more capable of 
taking up moisture. 

In the plan you will notice two partitions 
running crosswise of the cellar; and two, 
again, join these. In this center compart- 
ment stands a self-feeding coal-stove. and 
it stands right over (but two feet from) the 
floor where the cold air comes in. This 


stove regulates the temperature, and, after 
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being warmed to the required temperature, 
it passes into the bee-cellars through wood- 
en pipes at the top, which discharge in the 
far upper and outer corners of the cellars. 
The stovepipe enters a double chimney, one 
part for the stove, the other for a foul-air 
vent. At the opposite side (but nearest to 
the two wooden partitions) is a foul-air 
pipe which, by means of vents and stops, 
can be made to draw the air from either 
the top or bottom of the cellar. These 
pipes draw off the foul air, and at the top 
of the chimney is another cowl, just the op- 
posite of the previous one, which has its 
back always to the wind, and thus becomes 
a suction cowl. 

In this way temperature and current of 
air can be controlled. The cellar is new, 
and 70 of these colonies never had a flight 
after being two days closed up on the cars, 
yet all appear to be wintering well — cer- 
tainly a very severe strain on its qualities 
for wintering. I find that, when cold walls 
are exposed to the atmosphere, the moisture 
condenses there; but here not a particle of 


COMPARTMENTS IN THE CELLAR, 
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moisture is apparent anywhere. It is car- 
ried to its proper place oufside. A candle 
(I never take an oil-lamp) held close to the 
cluster shows it dry. The bees just lie 
there quiet as in sleep. Occasionally a 
cluster appears slightly active, but the 
next time this is quiet. 

The hives stand on benches 20 inches high 
in front, 22 at the back. Four hives can 
rest on each bench side by side, and four 
hives can rest one on top of the other. 

It will be seen from the bench that the 
back of the hive is 2 inches higher than the 
front. I like the back of the brood-cham- 
ber raised by means of two blocks 3 inch 
from the bottom-board, giving a current of 
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air through the hive. A warm cushion 
should be placed on top of each hive, espe- 
cially the tup and bottom row. Strong vol- 
onies so placed I like to winter at a cellar 
temperature of 42— perhaps even a lower 
temperature will answer. If no cushions 
are used, if the colonies are weak or the 
bank a clay bank with more moisture, I 
would raise the temperature some. Note, I 
keep a thermometer in each cellar, sus- 
pended about midway from ceiling to floor, 
and midway between the fresh-air and 
foul-air pipe. All these points are impor- 
tant for comparison; but to discuss the 
question with profit we must get the condi- 
tions and then compare; and let us not be 
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content with what we should not be content 
with, and delude ourselves with believing 
we are doing the best w en we are not. 

When a man loses in winter a colony with 
a queen and plenty of good stores, there is 
something wrong. Many a man gets no 
honey-flow, because the bees wintered so 
poorly they could not take advantage of the 
flow that came, especially early clover, or 
a blossom which stands in a relative posi- 
tion. 

In the house above the cellar I have a 
comb-honey room, a room for extracted hon- 
ey, and a room for store combs and hives. 
The first and last are almost air-tight, and 
can be fumigated. Then there is the work- 
shop. 

There are, of course, other conditions, 
such as good stores, the strain of bees, size 
of brood-chamber in proportion to the num- 
ber of bees, etc., which influence winter- 
ing; but I have not time to enter into those 
questions now. 

There is one item in your Jan. 1st issue 
that is worth more to me than the subscrip- 
tion price. I have had every volume for 
over twenty years—in fact, ever since I 
have kept bees. No man can afford to do 
without a periodical upon the subject he is 
engaged in. 

Brantford, Ont., Can., Jan. 20, 1902. 


Later.—It was with much pleasure that I 
noticed your editorial remarks in your Jan. 
15th issue concerning the necessity of fresh 
and pure air for the bees. If 1 had you 
here for 24 hours I could thoroughly con- 
vince you that temperature is also of great 
importance. In that flash-light photo of 
hives piled up in the cellar, the second hive 
from the top, front row, right-hand side, is 
one by which I can tell you to a degree the 
temperature of the cellar, or I can go to the 
thermometer and tell you to what extent the 
bees appear under the combs and bottom- 
bars. How? At 40° the cluster contracts 
sufficiently to draw all the bees above the 
bottom-boards, and out of sight when you 
cast your eye through the opening made be- 
tween the bottom-board and body by block- 
ing up the brood-chamber 3 of an inch. At 
41 a few bees appear below the bottom-bar; 
at 42, still more. This condition has pre- 
vailed all winter. That cellar, I believe, 
has not varied four degrees all winter, and 
it affords a beautiful object-lesson. Varia- 
tions in temperature cause, as per above 
(contraction and expansion of the cluster), 
activity; and to husband vitality and stores, 
this is not desirable. 

At this date, Feb. 1, not one hive is spot- 
ted by discharges from the bees in winter 
quarters, and they make no more noise than 
when they first went in. R. F. H. 


[This, according to our experience, is 
good orthodox teaching on. the subject of 
bee-cellars and their construction. While 
temperature is important, ventilation is 
more so, particularly if it be under con- 
trol. The plan outlined above is ideal if it 
is expensive. At present we are securing 
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ideal results in our cellar by opening and 
closing of doors at night, for we are scarce- 
ly losing any bees, not tosay colonies. Our 
cellar is bone-dry, air sweet, and bees 
perfectly quiet, notwithstanding the noise 
above.—ED. | 
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BEE CELLARS OR REPOSITORIES. 
The Importance of Having them Properly Ventilated; 
Painted Hives Soaked with Moisture ; a Nut 
for Mr. Doolittle to Crack. 


BY T. F; 


BINGHAM. 


I wish to call attention to what Mr. Doo- 
little says in the January Review regard- 
ing the effect of paint on his hives, and how 
they were affected by moisture. In the 20 
years he has been wintering bees in his 
cellar successfully, I do not remember, un- 
til this winter, seeing a description of it 
and its shortcomings, if any. But now in- 
cidentally it has been shown by him that 
he had found air in his cave incapable of 
supporting combustion (that is, a lighted 
lamp) away from his three-door entrance. 
On p. 21 of Review above referred to, near 
the bottom, he says, ‘‘ The mistake which I 
think he (Mr. Miller) makes is in assuming 
that this wooden wall remains dry during 
the winter and spring,’’ and then Mr. D. goes 
on to explain that the wood between the 
walls of propolis and paint of his painted 
hives was ‘‘ thoroughly saturated with wa- 
ter—so much so, if possible, the same were 
worse than green lumber.’’ From this 
statement there can be no doubt as to the 
condition of his cellar. He is not alone in 
cave wintering in New York; but while I 
am unable to say that his plan is the com- 
mon one, I am of the opinion that most of 
the New York cellar repositories are con- 
structed upon the practical non-ventilation 
system. 

Mr. Doolittle’s conclusions on the paint 
and moisture question are reasonable, and 
deduced from experience that no one can 
deny. The point I wish to raise right here, 
however, is not the effect that paint has 
when applied to bee-hives, but, how did the 
hives absorb water to such an extent as to be 
equal to green lumber? The no-paint rem- 
edy that Mr. Doolittle applied, no doubt fa- 
cilitated the drying of his hives after being 
brought out of his cellar; but would it not 
have been better, or at least as well, to 
have kept the hives dvy in the cellar, with 
or without paint, with ample ventilation? 

Mr. Doolittle’s stone-roof air-tight cellar 
is quite the reverse of your repository under 
the machine-shop. It would be of no use to 
inquire of you if the hives below the shop 
were dry. 

My first winter’s experience with a three- 
inch ventilator-flue in my cellar demon- 
strated conclusively its insufficiency. My 
hives, like Mr. Doolittle’s, became charged 
with water; and, while not painted, ther 
did not fail to show that they had been fie 
months in a warm damp atmosphere. A 
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hundred colonies of bees consuming 400 lbs. 
of honey per month would liberate not less 
than 35 to 40 lbs. of water per week. Just 
suppose two pails of water to be thrown 
into an air-tight cellar once every Sunday 
for five months, said cellar to be at a tem- 
perature of 40 to 50°. Mr. Doolittle is 
right. No doubt his hives needed drying. 
The winter problem remains ‘/4e problem 
where the mercury for five months registers 
from 35 above to 12 below zero. 
Farwell, Mich. 


[I have just been down in our machine- 
shop basement, where the bees are. Every 
thing is dry and sweet, and the dust on the 
cellar bottom is bone-dry. The number of 
dead b es on the floor is still surprisingly 
small. 

I wish our friend Doolittle would con- 
struct a large air-duct up through the roof 
of his repository, of good height, say 16 in. 
square, and see if there would not be dryer 
and better air, better wintering, and dryer 
hives. I am well aware he once had a roof 
ventilator; but, if I remember correctly, it 
was very small, having, as I estimate, only 
a thirtieth of the area of the ventilator rec- 
ommended by Mr. Bingham. Our Farwell 
friend is the first one to recommend a venti- 
lator so large, and our own experience 
seems to prove that his idea is correct. The 
little three and four inch ventilators were 
so small as to be worse than useless.—ED. | 
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TWO-STORY HIVES FOR COMB HONEY; 
TO WORK THEM. 

I am a beginner, and have read with in- 
terest Dr. Miller’s article. pages 329—331, 
of last year’s volume, and your footnote 
about handling colonies in a double-story 
hive for comb honey till the harvest or flow 
is on, and I would thank you to answer me 
a few questions. 

1. When taking away one story, is the 
queen left in the hive full of brood with the 
bees? As I judge. she having no room to 
lay, would not this cause the swarming 
fever? If I am right, how do you avoid it? 
If she is removed with the lower story, she 
will raise a new colony, of course. If this 
is done, do you let the other hive raise a 
queen from brood? 

I am anxious to find a way to avoid in- 
crease and prevent bees from swarming, 
when raising comb honey. H. DRISHAUS. 

Omaha, Neb., Jan. 30. 








awe 








[As a general thing the queen is left 
with the brood in the lower story or that 
stand that is designed to receive the comb 
honey, although there are times when she 
may be put with the removed part of the 
hive: but in our experience a queenless col- 


HOW. 
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ony does not show the snap of one that has 
a mother. There may be times when 
swarming might be hastened on by confin- 
ing her majesty to a brood-nest in which 
there is no opportunity for her to lay eggs. 
This will be particularly so if the upper 
story is taken off at the beginning of or just 
before the honey-flow. Our practice has 
been to leave the super of extracting combs 
on till the bees have stored some honey in 
it. When they get in the notion of going 
above, and storing there, they are likely to 
keep on storing above in the super of sec- 
tions that has replaced the one of combs. 
But if, on the other hand, you notice they 
are loafing at the entrance, it is better tu 
leave the upper set of combs on until they 
have ceased loafing or have swarmed. But 
in using these double hives the /arge en- 
trances should a/ways be used. There will 
then be very little likelihood — at least that 
is true according to our experience — of 
loafing or clustering out. The point to be 
remembered is that the upper story must 
not be removed before the bees get to work 
storing honey energetically. When they 
have ‘* got their hand in,’’ they will keep 
right on, no matter what the queen has got 
to say about it, below. Locality may alter 
the behavior of the bees. But in our experi- 
ence the two-story colonies are not nearly 
as much inclined to swarm, and, if worked 
properly, they will secure more comb hon- 
ey.—Ep. } 


HONEY STATISTICS. 

I write to say that I want some statistics 
that I felt in hopes you could give to me. 
First, the average annual production of 
honey in the United States. Second, the 
average production of wax in the United 
States, and about the number of colonies of 
bees kept; also what State produces the 
most honey, and how much. 

Bowling Green, O. A. J. KILGORE. 


{There are no reliable government statis- 
tics relating to the amount of honey and 
wax produced in the United States; but we 
can give you some fairly accurate estimates 
on some items. Something like fifty mil- 
lion pounds of comb honey is produced an- 
nually in the United States, and in the 
neighborhood of one hundred millions of ex- 
tracted. The total value of honey, both 
comb and extracted, would approximate 
ten millions of dollars. Ata rough guess 
there are all the way from four hundred to 
five hundred thousand bee-keepers, or an 
aggregate of half a million all told. This 
includes both the small and large pro- 
ducers. 

Concerning the amount of wax produced 
in the United States, I can not give you 
very accurate figures. There is something 
like two hundred thousand pounds of foun- 
dation made annually in the United States. 
Just how much wax is used for making 
candles for the Roman Catholic Church, 
dental purposes, and the general arts, I 
could not say; but probably as much more, 
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or a total of between four and five hundred 
thousand pounds, as the annual production 
of wax. California, in a good year, is by 
all odds in the lead for amount of honey 
produced. In a fair season it will ship 
from its own border three to four hundred 
cars. The next best State, probably, 


would not aggregate above £0 cars.—-ED. | 








OUR f 
HOMES, 


BY A.1.ROOT. 


And the Lord God said unto the woman, What is 
this that th u hast done? And the woman said, The 
serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.—GEn. 3:13. 

This woman, according to her own story, 
was beguiled by the serpent. That was 
her excuse. By her own confession she lis- 
tened to the serpent. She stopped to talk 
with him. I presume we have no right to 
take it for granted she knew he was a ser- 
pent and an enemy to mankind. There is 
hardly a question, however, but she knew 
she was doing wrong. The garden did not 
belong to her. She and her companion 
were permitted to live in it. The great 
Ruler of the universe, who made not only 
the garden, but these two, the parents of 
the human race, had given orders what she 
should do and what she should not do. 
This she confesses in her talk to the ser- 
pent. But she /7s/ened to him, and was per- 
suaded to disobey. Some of the friends 
keep telling me, when I talk as I am going 
to talk to-day, that there zs no serpent— 
that there is wo prince of darkness who is 
constantly seeking to destroy mankind. 
‘They say it is only a myth or the work of 
the imagination; yet these same people 
agree with me generally, and say I am do- 
ing lots of good in warning people regard- 
ing the pitfalls that beset humanity. 

We were all startled by the announce- 
ment in the papers of Jan. 30, of the escape 
of two noted criminals and murderers from 
the jail at Pittsburg. I wish to consider 
the matter a little; and in order to get it 
before you, permit me to copy an editorial 
from the Cleveland Leader of Jan. 31: 


A CASE OF SENTIMENTAL SYMPATHY. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania recently granted a 
reprieve to two desperate criminals who were await 
ing execution for muider. They had killed, or helped 
to kill, a grocer in | itisburg because he did not q iet- 
lv submit to the robbery of his store and dwelling. 
Then the desperadoes killed a police officer who tried 
to arrest them. 

Both of these men had long careers of crime. ‘They 
were known to be daring, 1esourceiul, and dange1ous 
in the extreme. They could never be of ary use to 
the world while living, and heir decreed pun shinent 
was eminently just But because a sentimental young 
woman of Pittshurg, perhaps impressed by the state- 
ments current regarding the courage. a: dac ty, and 
ingenuity of the murderers, who are bro hers, or pos- 
sibly influenced by the comeiiness of the more experi- 
enced of the criminals, asked that their death be de- 
laved, the Governor put cff for more than a month 
the date of their execution.* 

That proved to be time enough for the desperadoes 


*It seems that even the Governor of the great State of 
Pennsylvania was slightly “ beguiled ” also. 
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to complete their task of sawing the bars of their cells, 
obtaining revolvers from some confederate, and add- 
ing a sensational escape from jail, accompanied by at- 
tacks upon two guirds which came barely short of 
murder, and showed the utmost indifference to the 
taking of more lives of honest men. Now the mur- 
derers are at large. armed and more utterly callous 
than before, if that were possible. as to brutal crimes 
of whatever nature. hey can commita long series 
of outrages upon good people and their property be- 
fore they come to the end of their bloody story. which 
can hardlv be any thing else than violent death. 

Every officer who may try to do his duty if he getsa 
chance to attempt the arrest of either or both of these 
desperadoes will risk his lite. Several honest m n 
are likely to be killed before the murderers end their 
woik of rapine and assassination. Fresh tragedies 
are confidently expected by experienced police officers. 

Is it not clear that sympathy for convicted murder- 
ers can be overdone ? 

At the time the above editorial was writ- 
ten, nobody knew how it was possible for 
these desperadoes to get out as they did; 
but a dispatch in the papers of Feb. 1 
throws some light on the matter: 

BUTLER, Pa., Jan. 31. 

With half a dozen or more bullet wounds in their 
bodies, Edward and John Biddle, the murderers who 
escaped trom the Allegheny County jail in Pittsburg, 
Wednesday, were captured by officers after a desper- 
ate standing fight in a sleigh on the road between But- 
lerand .ew Castle this evening. 

Mrs. Kate soffle, the wife ot the jail warden who 
supplied them with saw- and revolvers and then ran 
away with them, was caught with them. When the 
officers began firing on them she implored Edward 
Biddle, the murderer with whom she was infatuated, 
toshoot her ‘Throwing her arms from around his 
neck, he refused, and turned to battle with the officers 
who had brought the two to bay. She then fired a bul- 
let into her own breast. All three are nowin thisci y. 
Doctors say that they will die. 


I am going to take the liberty right here, 
dear friends, to read a little between the 
lines concerning the communications that 
have appeared lately in regard to this mat- 
ter. Of course, I do not know the full par- 
ticulars, but I think I can guess pretty 
nearly the state of affairs, as I have had 
some experience and some acquaintance 
with those in our jails as well as those out- 
side. This Mrs. Kate Soffle, the wife of 
the jail warden, was ‘‘beguiled’’ by a 
‘*serpent’’ in the shape of Edward Biddle. 
Both of the brothers were undér sentence of 
death. Their previous history indicated 
that they were desperate men; and if there 
was any hook or crook by which they could 
elude their keepers they would do it. Their 
previous record of crimes shows it plainly 
enough. I can imagine the notorious Ed- 
ward saying to his brother, ‘‘ Look here, 
Jack, we are in a tight place. Unless we 
can bribe or make friends with somebody 
to help us, there is no hope. Drowning 
men catch at straws, youknow. That good- 
looking woman, the wife of the warden, I 
imagine as she looks at us, is already 
touched with a feeling of sympathy. If I 
had a little more time before our execution, 
and fortune favored us, I think I might 
make friends with that woman, and get her 
to provide us the means of getting out.”’ 

The Bible teaches us on every page that 
God helps those who call on him in time of 
need. May be you think I am taking a lib- 
erty when I suggest that I have reason to 
believe Sa¢an, in like manner, helps those 
who belong to him in like manner when 
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they call on him— at least he helps them 
after a fashiou. Edward Biddle got the 
Devil to help him, without question, in the 
work he set about. From the position Mrs. 
Soffle held, she had access to the prisoners. 
This man improved his opportunity, and, 


He began talking with salen admiring her, 
hair, stroking it with his hand, and tellipg® 
her how he loved little girls. cd. ached to 9 
see that man horse-whippedoytof tewn. I of 
do not know what became of ‘iim; but if hes’ / 
kept on in the way he started ‘he? is) provid: ~ 


even with all the odds against him, per- 
suaded this woman he was innocent of the 
charge; furthermore, that he had never 
murdered anybody. He was a victim of 
circumstances. They had talks at differ- 
ent times. Her sympathy was at first 
aroused for, as she supposed, an innocent 
man, or comparatively innocent, who had 
been greatly wronged. The fact is hinted 
at that he was a good-looking young fellow. 
And, by the way, this is not the first time 
that I have seen certain women seemingly 
drawn toward a man who was desperate 
and reckless. The air of bravado that 
many of these fellows put on is oftentimes 
mistaken for heroism, not only by silly wo- 
men but by silly boys. We do not know 
what woman it was that persuaded the 
Governor of Pennsylvania to put off the ex- 
ecution for a month or more. It may have 
been this same woman, or some other like 
her, whom she enlisted in her cause. We 
need not go over these sad details, even if 
we knew something about it. 

In our second clipping we are told that, 
while facing death, and with all that crowd 
about her, she—a married woman, and the 
mother of children—-threw her arms around 
the neck of Edward Biddle, and implored 
him to shoot her. The Cleveland Leader 
uses the word ‘‘infatuated,’’ and it is the 
right word, without question. She was so 
infatuated with that reckless, blood-stained 
criminal that she deserted her husband, 
her children, her good name, even her hope 
of heaven, and all that she or any woman 


in like circumstances has, for this silly, _ 


foolish infatuation. 

Now, dear friends, you may think I have 
been laying a tremendous amount of blame 
on her poor shoulders. So I have, for it be- 
longs to her; but still I pity her. If she is 
now alive I pity her from the bottom of my 
heart, for she was beguiled like the mother 
of the human race by looking at and listen- 
ing tothe serpent. The first verse of the 
chapter from which I have taken my text 
reads, ‘‘Now the serpent was more subtile 
than any beast of the field that the Lord 
God had made.’’ These desperadoes evi- 
dently took it for granted they could make 
no headway with the warden. They did 
not try it. Neither did Satan undertake to 
do any thing with Adam. He did not tackle 
him at all. As I understand it, he com- 
menced his conversation with the woman, 
and in a roundabout way. Oh how many 
times in this short life of mine have I seen 
Satan in human form—perhaps I might say 
in the form of a good-looking man with lots 
of money—commence in a roundabout way 

may be achild! 
I once saw a ruffian give the wink to some 
of his companions, and then approach a lit- 
tle girl that came into the store to trade. 


bly now behind the bars; or may~be-tfis 
lifehas paid the penalty of his many crimes. 
Please do not misunderstand me, dear 
friends, and think I mean to say that Satan 
always does his work in the form of a good- 
looking man. Let me tell you of another 
story of prison life, of which every word is 
true. 

A young man was in jail awaiting his 
trial for a penitentiary offense. A godly 
man who was visiting jails spent some little 
time with him, and he was soundly convert- 
ed. Some of you may smile at my being 
so positive. But wait till my story is end- 
ed, and you shall be the judge as to wheth- 
er his conversion was genuine or spurious. 
The sheriff and his wife were both Chris- 
tians. They found John had stopped swear- 
ing, card-playing. using tobacco, and every 
thing else that was bad; and when he took 
to reading his Bible, and asking God, as 
he knelt on that stone floor, to forgive his 
past sins (and even crimes), they rejoiced, 
and both lent him a helping hand. John 
was a good-looking, stout, muscular young 
man; and with his good looks and muscle 
he had a spirit of reckless daring. He did 
not fear death nor any thing else. He de- 
lighted in dangerous feats where life and 
limb hung in the balance, and I rather 
think that was one secret of his desperate 
acts during the past. The sheriff’s wife 
was a brilliant, good-looking woman. She 
was a leader in church work. She helped 
John in studying the Bible, taught him to 
sing beautiful hymns, etc. When John be- 
gan to feel uneasy at so many attentions 
she laughed at his diffidence, and told him 
she was old enough to be his mother, and 
that it was all right. But the time finally 
came when John, who had, before his con- 
version, been reckless among women as well 
as in other ways, was to have his Chris- 
tianity tested in a way he had never dreain- 
ed it would be. His confession, made to 
the friend who, in God's providence, led 
him to Christ, was something like this: 

‘*Dear brother B., you do not know—in 
fact, you can not understand — the terrible 
danger that besets me. I want to hold fast 
to my religion; I want to be a Christian. 
In my old life I was always ready to go 
half way, or more than half way, when 
any thing like this crossed my path. This 
woman’s husband is one of the best men I 
ever knew. I would not hurt his feelings 
nor harm a hair of his head for the world. 
But just see where I am placed. I ought 
to go away from here. But Iam a prison- 
er, and this woman is my keeper. My 
own peace of mind demands that I never 
see her nor speak toher again. God knows 
how quickly I would get away from her 
presence or influence if I could. I can not 
stand it—oh! I can not stand it. I am too 
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weak—it is not in me. Oh! God help me in 
this great and unexpected trouble. Help 
me to be a true Christian and a faithful fol- 
lower of Christ Jesus.’’ 

And this strong man bowed his head and 
weptconvulsively. Hisolder friend—older in 
years as well as in Christian experience— 
told him God would provide a way out. He 
assured him that a sense of his own frailty 
and weakness was the best indication he 
could possibly have, that he was on safe 
ground. ‘*Him that cometh to me I will in 
nowise cast out.’’ In a few short days 
John was not only free from the danger 
that threatened him, for God opened his 
prison-doors, and he went out among men, 
a free and an honest man. 

There is something peculiar about Satan’s 
work along this line. One of the peculiar- 
ities is this: If Satan once gets a foothold 
—if a man or woman either stops to listen 
to him, or is curious about this strange lab- 
yrinth (of sin) that seems harmless enough 
at the outset—-if, as I have said, either the 
man or woman decides ! perhaps only out of 
curiosity) to go just a little way in this di- 
rection, and explore, they will be pretty 
sure to be lost. The winding-up is often 
like the newspaper clipping, only this is a 
little more marked than any thing I have 
seen before. She became infatuated with a 
murderer. Satan does not scruple about 
whom he uses in this kind of work. The 
man or woman whom he has woven into his 
toils may be very commonplace indeed. 


The world may look on and say, ‘Why, 
what possesses that fellow to go crazy after 


such a woman?’’ I do not think the world 
often gets a true answer. It is this: It is 
the Devil Aimself that ‘**possessed’’ him, 
that made him act so. It is the Devil, and 
he on/y, that possessed that man so as to 
induce him to forget his wife, his children, 
his good name, his religion, his Maker, and 
his all. Sometimes the parties are excused 
by saying it commenced in a harmless, in- 
nocent way. I have heard excuses made 
like this: ‘‘I do not believe either of them 
thought of doing any thing wrong when it 
commenced. Circumstances were such that 
they were thrown together a great deal; 
and, before they knew it or realized it, their 
peace of mind was gone, and Satan had 
them in his toils.’’ I can not quite agree 
with this. I think these two people—that 
is, these two whom you say did not dream 
of any thing wrong—did know there was 
just a little wrong; and it is the /7///e wrong 
that does the harm. Whenever there is any 
thing in our lives that it seems expedient to 
cover up from the full light of day, there is 
danger of wrong. I do not believe in se- 
crets; and perhaps I might say, in paren- 
thesis, I do not believe in secret societies; 
but I will not quarrel with those who be- 
lieve otherwise. If we are at all times will- 
ing that all we do and all we say may, if 
occasion demands, be open to the light of 
the outside world we are on pretty good 
ground. Of course we do not want stran- 
gers intruding on our privacies: but what I 
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mean is this: Whenever it shall be necessa- 
ry or expedient that any particular event 
of our daily lives be spread out before the 
world, if we are honest and true with our 
fellow-men at such times as this we need 
not be worried nor troubled. 

There is something peculiarly Satanic 
about all this work. As arule, a man who 
is a professor of religion is not likely to 
drink or gamble or steal; but it has been 
thrown up to us again and again that some 
of our devout Christians who talk and pray 
in meeting are just as likely to be caught 
in some disgrace along this line as any oth- 
er; yes, and some of the enemies of Christ 
Jesus say they are more likely. They tell 
us (and we can not altogether deny it) that 
even our ministers—especially our revival 
ministers—are notorious for having favorites 
among the opposite sex, especially during 
reviva: times. Why, the very /hought of it 
is awful. Let us hope that this thing be- 
longs more to the exciting revival seasons 
of times past than to those of the present 
day. Then there is another feature of this 
case. When this minister is remonstrated 
with by his good friends he absolutely de- 
nies that any thing of the kind exists or 
ever has existed. He declares unblushing- 
ly that his inmost thoughts are free from 
it in the sight of God; but when he is ad- 
vised to shun even the appearance of evil, 
and to keep entirely away out of sigh¢ as 
much as possible of the one who is talked 
about in connection with his name, in a 
very little time the two are found together 
again. He explains it by saying there 
were ‘‘peculiar circumstances’’ of such a 
nature that the thing absolutely “ad to be 
talked over, and explanations made. Poor 
silly fool! No, I have got it wrong. I 
should say a pairof poor silly fools. Satan 
has so blinded their eyes and bewildered 
their judgment that they have not even com- 
mon sense—no, not even the commonest kind 
of sense—and the thing goes on—that is, 
unless the friends of the parties have the 
good sense and wisdom to see there is no 
other remedy for either Christian or sinner 
than to get them away from each other. If 
the man is sent off to another parish he many 
be all right the rest of his life. He ough? 
to be, on the principle that a burnt child 
dreads the fire. Ifthe distance is not great, 
however, Satan does not let go. He man- 
ages, by some hook or crook, to get up an 
excuse so that one or both of the parties 
shall bridge the distance. God knows how 
it pains me to goover this thing; and I 
would not do it were it not for the hope that 
I may be enabled to hold up a warning. I 
have had a man look me in the face, and 
declare before God that no such thought as 
I had suggested had entered his heart, and 
I was over-persuaded by friends all around 
me to try to think the man told me the truth. 
Only a few weeks after, he admitted he was 
getting a divorce from his wife as fast as 
he could, and then he was going to marry 
the girl. I have heard men tell falsehoods 
when they were crazy with strong drink, 
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and I tried to excuse them because their 
will power had been sinned away, and they 
were hardly responsible for what they said 
or did to satisfy the appetite; but I almost 
feel that the drinking man has more sense 
and conscience too than this other sinner 
who may be at the time a femperance lec- 
turer. But there is another trouble with 
this sort of sin. You can say to the intem- 
perate man, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.’’ You 
can say it to him because he does not make 
any profession; but how can you say to 
this other man, who is daily preaching 
Christ Jesus (or pretending to), and ex- 
horting sinners to repent—how can you say 
to him that Christ Jesus is the remedy for 
any sin or a// sins that beset mankind? 

Every little while of late we see notices 
in the papers of action for damages com- 
menced against certain persons for ‘*alien- 
ating the affections’’ of a wife or a hus- 
band as it may be. We gather from the re- 
ports that the laws are pretty severe on the 
offenders in this line, and they ought to be. 
Many people, no doubt, smile at this thing 
as utterly ridiculous; but, dear friends, do 
not be too sure. It may, like the smallpox, 
or like lightning from the sky, strike into a 
neighborhood or locality where you least 
expect it. While considering this thing we 
may say, ‘‘How can any man or woman be 
such a fool, or be so silly, as to be ‘ beguil- 
ed’ by anybody, no matter how smart?’’ 
Let me say again, do not be too sure. A 
man does not have to be very smart nor very 
bright to discover, if he sets himself seri- 
ously about it, that he may find silly peo- 
ple almost anywhere. Satan is a good 
trainer. He goes to work deliberately, and 
takes plenty of time. He suggests to his 
victim, ‘‘ You have money and influence. 
You can take this person into your employ, 
pretending you need just such aone.’’ The 
only thing that Satan wants is to find some- 
body who will stoop /ow enough, degrade his 
manhood, and listen tothe teachings of this 
wily ‘‘serpent’’ we are told about in the 
third chapter. Satan’s work is in enticing 
sinners, and sin finally is much the same 
in the end, whether it be drinking, gam- 
bling, or édeguiling some unsuspicious one 
who might never have had a wrong thought 
if left alone. Adam and Eve, even in the 
garden of Eden, had to be tested and tried; 
and you and I, dear friends, must in some 
manner be tested and tried before we can 
really be soldiers of the cross. May God 
‘ help us to be ready in the very outset to say, 
‘*Get thee behind me, Satan.’’ 








Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 

Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 

Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world ~ You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





GLEANINGS IN BEF CULTURE. 


ONLY 50 LEFT. 


We have Icft some of those slightly 
damaged copics of Prof Cook’s ** Bee- 
keeper's Guide” that went through our 
fire ayearaso. The reading matter is 
all right —only the cloth covers are 
somewhat damaged. Price, to close out, 
60c A COPY, by mail; or, with weekly 
American Bee Journal a year, both for 
only $1.40. Regular price of the book 
alone is $1.25, Big bargain where you 

et both book and Journal (2 copies) 

or $1.4... Better order quick if you 
want book on either these low offers. 


CONVENTION REPORTS. 


The weekly Amer. Bee Journal will 
publish quite full reports of the Colora- 
do, Chicago, Ontario, and other conven- 
tions during the next few months. 
These reports are of great value. Now 
is the time to begin to read the Bee 
Journal. It willcontinue to be a great 
bee-paper in 1902. And it comes every 
week. We are headquarters in Chica- 
go for Root’s Bee=-keepers’ Supplies. 
Catalog and sample of the American 
Bee Journal free. 


rrr. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144, 146 Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Cc. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 








Be sure to send us your list and get our 
prices before ordering elsewhere. DIS- 
COUNTS on early orders. Sens for our 
43-page catalog. 


L. €. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Fruit Packages of All Kinds. 


Ly — ALSO— 





. BEE-KEEPERS’ 
we, SUPPLIES. . . 


Order your supplies now before 
the busy season catches you. 
Price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Berlin Heights, ~ - Erie County, Ohio. 


EGGS from all varieties of fancy chickens FREE, Send 
10c for atrial sub-cription to our 16-p. journ: | if 
interested in fowls, and get our eee. Mid sock Addiess 


The Farm & Poultry News, Bex 702, Middlesboro, Ey. 
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The Bee-keepers’ Review for 
Feb. has Mr. Gill’s second article, 
giving his plans and methods of 
managing 700 colonies for comb 
honey. He goes over the details 
of preparation, explaining short 
cuts in putting together sections, 
cutting up and putting in founda- 
tion, etc., showing how his wife is 
able, by these methods, to put to- 
gether, in eight hours, and fill 
with foundation, enough sections 
to fill 100 supers ! 


C. A. Olmstead, a new writer from New 
York, shows hows the longevity of bees may 
be increased ‘wo weeks, in the working sea- 
son, by having the larve nursed by the 
right kind of bees. 

There are other articles equally interest- 
ing and instructive, and several pages of 
short editorials on a variety of topics, but 
there isn’t room for further description; 
send ten cents for this issue, and with it 
will be sent two other late, but different, 
issues, and the ten cents may apply on any 
subscription sent in during the year. A 
coupon will be sent entitling the holder to 
the Review one year for only 90 cts. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


10 CENTS: 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder. Colorado. 
Ten sample copies, 
separate issues, 10 


AMERICAN ssazsse's 
GARDENING. 126 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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Listen, Bee-keepers ! 
The Lone Star Apiarist 


A new bee-journal in the great South- 
west, the Texas bee-keepers’ paradise. 

It will tell you of more glorious fields in the counties 
south of Uvalde, superior to and more abundant in 
honey-yielding flora, promising to be one of the great- 
est honey-producing sections in the world. With flow- 
ing wells, and the planting of fields of alfalfa in addi- 
tion to the fine natural resources there already. Its 
editor will tell about his extended trip through this 
wonderful land. 

Subscribe now, $la year. The Apzarist is 
not only for the South, but for all America 
and foreign countries too. Our company has 
purchased the Southland Queen, and now 
we have the only bee-journal in the South. 


THE LONE STAR APIARIST PUB. CO.. 
Louis Scholl, Editor. Floresville, Texas. 








California. 


The State that produces car- 
loads of honey; the largest aver- 
ages of any State in the Union; 
a mammoth honey. association to 
market the crop; the value of dif- 
ferent fields, is told in the 


Pacific Bee Journal, 


Los Angeles, Calif., 
whose correspondents are success- 
ful producers of tons and tons— 
20 to 8o tons each. 


California as a Honey State, by A. J. 
Cook. Gallup’s Bee-keeping Experiences. 
Nevada Forging Ahead. Utah Bee-keep- 
ing. Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Arizona News. Bee-keepers say the Pacific 
is one of the best $1.00 bee-papers, prettily 
gotten up and illustrated; most appropriate 
cover design. 

Clubbed with GLEANINGS, new or renewal, $1.00a 
year. Grand club with GLEANINGS and Rocky Mount- 
ain Bee Journal, $1 25 a year. 

The Pacific Bee Journal, Los Angeles, Calif. 
237 East Fourth Street. ° 


Do You Read the Modern Farmer ? 


If not, why not? Perhaps you have never 
seen acopy. If not, send for one now—it’s 
free. Send us sro cents and the names and 
addresses of five farmers and we will snd 
you the paper one year. Clubbed with this 
paper. Write for price. Address 


MODERN FARMER, - St. Joseph, Missouri. 








To make cows per. use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book ‘“‘ Business Dairying ’’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester. Pa. 



























Give us a few sam- 
ples on every route, rather 
than the full equipment of 
a part of them. That in- 
sures us steady work re- 
placing the light weight boxes, as 
they fade away. Send for descrip- 
tion and prices. 


Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 

















The above cut shows one of our small Planere, 
of which we make twelve different styles and sizes. 


Also large Planers, Band Saws, Buzz Planers, 
Moulders, Wood Lathes, and all kinds of 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


Send for Catalogue. 


the FRANK MACHINERY CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 
486-490 Canal St., Corner Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey and Beeswax. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. Whole- 
sale Dealers and Commission Merchants. Estab. 1875. 








FroR SALE.—Will sell cheap, one 10h. p. engire 
with upright boiler all complete. 
J. W. BITTENBENDER, Knoxville, Iowa. 


POULTRY PAPER 3 Months 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,”’ 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, -5 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price. 5) cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Large supply. Other 
nursery stock in 


Concord Grapevines 


Elberta Peach-trees proportion. 
at Bargain Prices. .  sindiman'ruchizan. 





from seed to market: 16 pages; 
magazine form; 25 cts. a year. 


GIN — NG sample copv 5 cts. Address 


PUBLISHER OF ‘‘SPECIAL CrRops,”’’ Skaneateles, N. Y. 
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§ PLANTS T 7 
Choicest RCT 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


Ours have been the standard of excellence for nearly 
half acentury. Direct deal will save you money. 
Valuable 168- page catalogue free. Send for it today 
and see what values we give for a little money. We 
mail postpaid, Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Koses, 

mall Trees,ete. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Larger by express or freight. 4% years. 
44 greenhouses. 1009 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
BOX !58 PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 








The Farmer 
The Gardener 


and 


The Housewife 


j They cost a little nore. They 
are worth a great deal more F 
y than the ordinary kind. sold 
evcrywlhere. 1902 annual free, & 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 











Our New White 
Wonder 


ICABBAGE} 


will mature and head out 
with greaterregularicy than 
uny cabbage on the market. § 
This makes it the mos6 de- 
sirable sort for gener crop. 
Heads are exceptionally 
urge, solid, fine flavored 
indo perfect keeping. & 

Growers wiil findthis oa 


| BOLGIANO’S § 
New White Wonder 3 


the best and most profitable § 
Mm kind that grows. Send fo: fa 
v large iree ili.strate | cat- Be 
alogue of all seeds, p ants & 
bulbs, etc. for the farm and garden, i 
A J. Rolgiano& Son, 
Dep.65 , Baltimore, Mit 
1c eS 3 






















FINEST OF ALL. 


. = Our New Catalog tells all 
@ about it. Send for it. Sen- 

@ ator Dunlap, Rough Rider 
Zand 75 other Strawberries. 

va Bargains in New Varieties. 


SEED POTATOES. 


Flansburgh & Peirson 
Leslie, Mich. 





Raspberries, 

Bl.uckberries, 

Dew berries, 
Strawberries, Currants, Grapes, Geose ber 
ries, etc. | grow every plant [ sell. Strong, 
healthy. well-rooted, treshdue planta. Larg- 
est growerincountry. New Catalog mailed free. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, New York. 
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© SEEDS 
Produce 


It is a fact that SA LZER’S SEEDS are grown in more gardens Miya. 
and planted on more farmsin America than any other. There is ZZ 
reason for this, Salzer’s Sees always produce—they never fail, no 
matter how poor the soil or inclement the weather. We are the largest 
growers of vegetable and farm seeds, operating over 5000 acres, and hence make 
the following unprecedented offer :— 


s 
150 Kinds for 16 Cents Postpaid. 
20 kinds of rarest luscious Radishes; 12 magnificent earliest Melons; 
16 sorts glorious Tomatoes; 25 peerless Lettuce varieties; 12 splendid Beet sorts; 
65 gorgeously beautiful Flower Seeds. 

Above 150 sorts, which will furnish you bushel baskets full of magnificent flowers and 
lots and lots of rare vegetables, together with our great catalog telling all about 
the rarest kind of fruits and flowers and best vegetables, is mailed you, all for 

but 16 cents in stamps. 
FARM SEEDS Weare the largest farm seed growers in 
8 the world. Our catalog is brim full 
of pedigreed stock with tremendous yie!ding records, 
such as 109 bus. barley, 400 bus. corn, 42 bus. spring + 
wheat. 300 bus. oats, 6 tons of hay, 80 tons Ay f 
teosinte, ete. ,etc., per acre. Tt is mailed YQ “ E 
to you upon receipt of 5e postage; 
or for 10e we will mail you SX 4 
catalog and many farm Ot) 
seed sainples. 
JOHN A. SALZER 
SexD CO. 


La Cross., Wis. 


URPEE’S SEEDS . 


NEVER BEFORE have we introduced such SUPERB NOVELTIES of 

unusual merit. Six choicest Vegetables and five finest Flowers are shown 3 
painted from nature, others illustrated from photographs and all honestly described in 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1902. This “leading American Seed Catalogue” is 
mailed FREE to all who intend to buy. Write to-day, a postal card will do. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Crowers, PHILADELPHIA. 




















Se Se 








Best in the World, 


None so low in price. Largest illustrated 
seed catalogue ever printed, FREE. En- 
graving of every variety. Price only 1 
cent per pkg, and up. A lot of extra 
patkages, rare sorts, presented FREE 
with every order. Send name and address 
by card or letter. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinolss 


SEED POTATOES 


$1.75 a Barrel and up. 


Michigan Northern Grown are always the hest. 
30 best varieties. Blight proof, enormous 
yielders. Highest quality, lowest prices. Sold 

in any quantity, one pound toa car load. 100 

page Catalogue FREE on request. 


Harry N.lammond Seed Co., 1ta. 
Box9. BAY CITY, MICH, 
Largest growers in America of Vege- 


sae ean OULTRY PAPER FREE. 


Your name anu address ou postai caru malied to 

Kelinble Vouttiry Journa., Quincy, lilinots, 

will bring you tree sample with ele-ant tull-page 

color plate frontispiece showing in natural colors @ 2 

pels of standard fowls, reproduced from oil painting 4 
frank L. Sewell. World’s greatest poultry artist. 

Sixty-eight to 160 pages monthly, 50 cents a year. 




























— F y E R 5 R F F N S SEND TO-DAY FORK FREE SAMPLE. 

=e = —_— 

- ry * a = as a ae ee eee 

es 

ae “ b] 

s Hardy sorts, Nursery grown, for wind. REIDER $ FINE CATALOGUE 

e breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid.$1 ren : A ypeges 

= to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to select i prize winning poultry for 1902, printed in colors, 
from. Write at once for free Catalogue ~ _lllustrates and aescribes 50 Varieties of Poultry; ‘ 
and Bargain Shect. Loeal Agents wanted, : vives reasonable prices of eggsand stock Many hints to Es 


g uecertinede 4 poultry raisers. Send 10¢ in silv. mps tor th 
~ Everg Y Vet rer or stan ps for this 
D. Hill, speci, Dundee,il, ES tots toor.” "8M. GCREIDER; Florin, Pa. 
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7,THE CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


i iS THE STANDARD HATCHER OF THE WORLD. 


s—3 Used with uniform success on twenty-six Government Experiment Stationsin the U. 8., Can: 
Australia and New Zealand; also by America’s leading poultrymen and many thousands 
persons in every walk of life. Guaranteed to give satisfaction or price refunded. The pore | 
and only genuine non-moisture incubator, fully covered by patent. Winner of 


GOLD MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD AT THE PAN-AMERICAN, 
Oct., 1901, TMlustrated, descriptive. 16 page circular FREE. Complete new catalogue for 1902 containing 180 pages, 8x11 inches in size, for 10c in stamps 
to pay postage. Illustrates over 100 of America’s largest and most successful poultry plants. Asi ior book No, 7A and address nexrest office. 


Cyphers Incubator Go., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, ill., Boston, Mass., New York, N, ¥. 










and which 










A hatch. 


catalogue and prices. 








Pose were sea 
















$5 INCUBATORS: ma acize 


Scit resulatinge be = uae Cor 2 years, ee _— g00u egg. 
Sell six ‘nd get oue 
SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 


Send fercatalogue 


INVINCIBLE HATCH ER CO., 











fm 200-Ege Incubator 
= for $12-8°0 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


“ALL RIGHT”: Sixty Ore 
Sixty at 
—_ his means that we Ship any where 
= our 60 Egg Copper ‘san 
**All Right” Inc bater on 
ca FOF TY DAYS FREE TRIAL 
f and charge $8.00 for it only when 
the customer is satisfied. Absolute- 
ly the best 60 egg machine on the 
market at any price. Send for our 
free poultry book, “All Right.” 
(Western orders shipped trom Des Moines, La, 


CLAY PHELPS INCUBATOR CO., STATION 27, CINCINNATI, 0. - 


zzz. CALIFORNIA RED WOOD 


N Twelve ounce cold rolled copper 

tanks; hydro-safety lamps; climax 
. p safety heater;corrucated wafer ree- 
WY ulator. and the best system of heat- 
re ing and ventilation is what makes 

ithe Sure Hatch Incubators hatch sure. 
JCommon Sense | rooders take goo cure 
of iitle chicks, Our fr-e cat sloguecontains hun- 
dreds of actual photograyhs of the Sure Hatch at 
work and is full o: honest poultry informat on Y u ought to have 
it. Let ussenditt» vou. Wrte at once, addressing nearest house. 
‘Sure Hatch incubator Co. Clay Ceater,Neb.,or Columbus, 0. 


THE PAYING HEN 


isthe lavinghen. Rawcut bone makes her 
lay twice theeggs. Pays vou — 302 

Mann's Bone Cutter wou. 

cuts a] bones, in-luding meat and gristle easier and 

quicker than others—if not. ion'tkeepit. TRYITIO DAYS FREE. 

No money inad «ance. Our free Cat/lg explains all. 

F. W. MANN CO., Box327, Milford, Mass. 




























it Brings More Egg 


Geta Dandy Green Bone Cutter and 
double your e<g yield. Our new Cata- 
logue tells all about feeding — 
bone, and the best machine gq 

for cutting it. / 


ae” 
Sold Direct *™"°* 


n $0 duys’ trial. 
Straiton Mfg. Co., Box 54, Erie, Pa. 












lis a machine of that kind. 
F Made of best California Redwood 
7 heated and regulated, it gives satisfactory results every time. 
54eggs up. WE PAY FREIGHT ANYWHEREin the U.S. 1t willpay you to get our FREE 





Address nearest office. Box 125 BF bn Cal., or Box 125, Indianapolis, Ind. 








against any 
possibility of 


poultry operations by buying an incubator of tested merit and known worth 


THE PETALUMA INCUBATOR 


It is the a that produces only high percentages of 


carefully packed and lined, perfectly 
Made in sizes from 


TALUMA INCUBATOR ©06., 





errr 


Count the Chicks 


as they come out. Then 

count the eggs, and you 

will see why so many 
people are using 


Successful 


Incubators and Brooders, 


The healthy egg becomes the vigorous, husky, 
moneymaking hen. You will want our beauti- 
fully illustrated citalogue. Five different edi- 
tions in five languages. English edition 4 cents; 
others free. It isa poultry Bible. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 


Box 503, Des Moines, Ia., or Box 503, Buffalo, N.Y. 


a BANTLING SPECIAL 


isth: equal of any 1m ubator made in hatch- 
ing quality, It costs less because it is small r, 
The methods of heating, regula’ing, vent 
x isting, etc. are thoroughly reliable and re- 
sults are guaranteed, if ) ou follow instructions, 
Pam |'’s the biggest bargain in the 
batch atthe price. Fully de- 

. scrived in Our 26th Cen- 
tury Peakas Book. Seut for 10c, wort. $1. 
We have 115 vards of thoroughbred p Bos a 
Retiable Incb. & Brdr. Co., Box B49 Quincy, LiL 
























The Egg Question 
by tne Solved 


HUMPHREY ovc-c.cic CUTTER 


Guaranteed to cut more bone, easier and quicker 
than any other or your money back. Only open 
hopper machine. Catig. and Egg Record free. 
HUMPHREY & SONS, Box 91, Joliet, Ills. 
> 
EASTERN {son [PH BRECK vn SONS, Boston. 













STEE JOHNSON & STOKES, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS, | GRivFITH & TURNER (0 , Baltimore. 





A FRIEND 


to poultry men—to chickens, 


9 =—6 tt 
Adam’s tix: Cutter 
It runs easily because it has 
P=hball bearings. It cuts clean, 
quickly and perfecly. Makes a tine 
bone shaving such as chickens re- 
quire. Before you buy send for 
free catalogue No. 39 


W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILL. 
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Why Successful! 


Doesn’t it vex you, after ordering ‘‘ one hive nailed up and painted,’’ to get one all 
colors of the rainbow, bodies and supers not square, covers don’t fit, frames crooked, one 


nail where two ought to be, etc. ? 


That doesn’t happen here, because the Bee Supplies and 


Honey Eusiness is the only iron we have in the fire, and we know how to keep it from burn- 


ing. 

yant. Wedon’t sell ‘‘stickers’’ 
cause we want you to come again. 
prices. 


New 1902 catalog free. 


We are practical, and can advise you correctly when you don’t know just what you 
or fandangled paraphernalia to get your dollars, be- 
We sell the best hives and supplies at manufacturers’ 
Service and shipping-facilities perfect. 
Our Standard-bred Italian Queens are the quality. 
ed, 75c each, 6 for $4.00; select tested, $1.50. 


Orders booked now for, untest- 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Front and watnut, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Queens You Should Have 


Does blood tell in other stock? Give 
your bees achance. Stock used for breed- 
ing the queens offered—not from a sport, 
but my pick out of an apiary giving last 
season an average yield as follows: 


Honey Gathered. 


102 lbs. extracted and 68 Ibs. comb honey per colony 
besides increase and stores for winter. 


Quality of Comb Honey Produced. 


_“*Man! It would dazzle you.””—Wm McEvoy, Onta- 
ria Government Inspector of Apiaries. 


Wintering Qualities. 


Up to the present, January 30, I never found these 
bees to show the least indication of unrest—always 
perfectly quiet. They are wintering perfectly. — 
Frank T. Adams, Brantford, Canada. 


General Commendation. 


Out of those queens you sent me I have produced 
the best race or strain of bees I ever owned. Remem- 
ber that is saying a lot, as I have tried every breed 
imported to this country. The bees winter better, 
build up, and stand cold chilly winds in spring better, 
and are more suitable than any bees I ever owned. 
For the season they gave me about double the honey 
the pure Italians did, and more increase. Glad you 
are going into the queen business, and are going to 
join our ranks again. We are much in want of a few 
men like you. C. W. Post, Ex president Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Associati,n (owns 365 colonies). 


S. T. Pettit, Canada’s most successful comb-honey 
producer and bee-keeper, says: ‘‘The blood in my 
apiary is largely the progeny of queens sent by you, 
and they are grand bees.” 


Prices of Queens. 


They are duty free to the United States. Tested, 
$2.00 each; $1000 for 6; $18.00 per dozen Untested 
until July Ist, $1.25 each ; $7.00 for 6; or $12 00 per doz- 
en. Same after July Ist. $1.00 each: $5.50 for 6; or 
$10.00 per dozen. Larger quantities, prices on applica- 
tion. Postage stamps taken for fractions of a dollar. 
To be fair to every one, no selected tested queens are 
offered. Every one has the same chance. ‘The above 
queens are bred from a careful selection of Italians 
and Carniolans. Pure Italian and Carniolan queens 
same price. Price of full coloni-s on application. 
Orders booked as received, and filled as quickly as 
possible. Order early. Address 


R. F. Holtermann, 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 





OR SALE—Barnes combined saw, good as new. 
$20.00. D. P. HOLT, Americus, Ga. 





Try a Sure Hatch Incubator. See adv't on page 163. 





Bivalvia deeded eZ 


Sections 


$1.50 


January 1 we commence making ex- 
tensive improvements in our factory 
and warehouse. The following regular 
No. 2 sections are on hand, and we de- 
sire to sell them before beginning the 
improvements, as they will be in the 
way. In order to sell them quickly, we 
make the low price of 31.50 per 1000 in 
any quantity. 

420M 44x44%x1% inches. 
283M 44 x44x2 inches 
31M 44 x4Y4x1}§ inches. 
35M 4Y%x4\4x7-to-the-foot. 
24M 44% x44%x1¥% inches. 
2M 44x4%x7-to-the-foot. 
43M 4%x4%4x7-to-the-foot. 
25M 35¢x5x1%, no-beeway. 
16M 4x5x1%, no-beeway. 
52M 44%x4Yxl% no-beeway. 
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Page & Lyon M’f’g Co., 
New London, Wis. 
AAANAAAAAAARAAARAAARAAARARAAARA AAA 


1902 ITALIAN QUEENS. 


From imported and home-bred mothers, by up- 

up-to-date methods. Tested, #2.00 Untested, 

$1 00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. Full colony, 

$6.00 ; three-frame, $2.00; two-frame, $2.50; add 

the price of queen. [Discount on large orders. 
Write for circular. 


Rufus Christian, : /[leldrim, Georgia. 








Queens by Mail To-Day, Safely! 


Abbott I. Swinson, queen-specialist, will fill orders 
for Breeders at $5.00; Tested Queens, $1.50; Untested, 
Warranted, $1.00 anv dav. Best Albino and Italian 
stock. 


SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 
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BERMUDA 


With cable communication and equable win- 
ter temperature of 70 degrees, is reached in 
48 hours from New York by the elegant 
steamers of the Quebec Steamship Compa- 
ny, Sailing every ten days up to January, 
and then every five days. The situation of 
these islands—south of the Gulf Stream— 
renders 


FROST UNKNOWN, 


and the porous coral formation prevents ma- 
laria. The Quebec Steamship Company 
also despatches highest class passenger 
steamers every ten days for ST. THOMAS, 
SANTA CRUZ, ST. KITTS, ANTIGUA, 
GUADALOUPE, DOMINICA, MARTIN- 
IQUE, ST. LUCIA, BARBADOS, DEM- 
ERARA, and the principal WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS, affording a charming tropical 
trip at a cost of about $4 a day. For de- 
scriptive pamphlets, dates of sailing and 
passages, apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway. New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec., Quebec, Canada. 








_ Wants and Exchange. | 





Notices wil] be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv't inthis department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “* swaps.” 








ANTED.—To sell or exchange, 32 cal Winchester 
rifle, D. B. shot-gun, b-flat cornet, guitar. accor- 
deon, camera, watches, and clocks, for foundation, 4% 
plain sections, fences, escapes, 8-frame IL. hives in flat, 
or wax. H S. TEMPLE, Lowell, N. Y 





ANTED.-— To buy a second-hand tread horse-power. 
State condition, price, and shipping weight. 
lL. L. GRASS, Sago P. O., N. C. 
ANTED.—To purchase 30 or 40 colonies of bees, 
near Toledo. Ohio; must be cheap, and clean 
stock, March and April. 
P. H RANCH, 315 Delaware Ave., Toledo, O. 





ANTED.—To exchange blackberry plants and job 
printing, for queens, to be delivered next sum- 


mer. Price list free. B. R. YOUNG, Girard, Pa. 





AN FED.—Choice clean worker brood-combs. Hoff- 
man frames preferred. 
W.A. SMALL, Waltham, Mass. 





ANTED.—2000 (more or less) Langstroth combs, 
self--pacing or otherwise; also 100 to 200 colonies 
of bees, Langstroth frames. State price f.o b. station. 
Only a good article wanted. 
R. F. HOLTERMANN, Bow Park Co , Limited, 
Brantford, Ont., Can. 


WANTED —To sell, improved comb foundation. 
Send 10c for sample, by mail. 
H. VOGELER, New Castle, Cal. 





ANTED.—To exchange Dadant uncapping-cans, 
Root’s No. 5 extractor, and other supplies, for 
honey or wax. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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ANTED.—10-in Root foundation-mill, in good con- 
dition, in exchange for fine queens in May and 
June. Describe fully. 
E. F. ATWATER, Meridian, Ida. 





ANTED.—To buy for cash, a good second-hand 
_ Dadant uncapping-can. Write description and 
price. G. S. CARPENTER, Queensbury, N. Y. 


ANTED.—To furnish best st'ains Barred Ply- 
‘. mouth R cks, and eggs. Eggs, $1.00 for 13; 100, 
$5.00. Fertility guaranteed. 

CHAMBERLIN HILL POULTRY FARM, Jordan, N. Y. 





Ws NTED.-—To sell or exchange, 160 acres of good 
land; house, barn, and some fence, $500; 200 hives 
of good bees, and hive-factory, extracting-tools, lum- 
ber, etc.. $600; 70 cases, 10 g llons each, good honey, 
$300. I want cheap property in San Francisco, Cal.. or 
near it, or cash. 
S. W. ConraD, Poplar, Tulare Co., Cal. 





WANTED.—To exchange a stock-farm in Oklaho- 
ma, for land and bees in a good bee locality fur- 
ther east. J. FOLIART, Bostick, Ct. 





ANTED.—Buyers for Orton's bee-keepers’ gloves, 
that reach to the elbow and fasten, made of strong 
leather and canvas, $100 per pair postpaid, any size. 
If thumbs and fingers are not wanted cut them off. 
Best protection to hands and arms. Be sure and write 
plainly size wanted. PERCY ORTON, 
20 W. Center St , Gloversville, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange the superior stock of red 

clover Italian queens for empty worker combs in 
Hoffman frames. PRESTON STORE & PRODUCE CO., 
Dority, W. Va. 

WANTED.— Apiary and small farm. Would buy or 

rent. Want good fruit and potato land, and 

sweet clover and fall bloom. 

R. S. BECKTELL, New Buffalo, Mich. 











WAN tED.—To buy raw furs for cash, especially 
skunk, opossum, raccoon, lynx, red and gray fox, 
mink, otter, and muskrat. Write for price list. 
ELMER BrOs., Bergen, N. Y. 


ANTED.—To buy 300 to 800 colonies bees in Colora- 
do alfalfa and sweet-clover district. Write, with 
C. H. WEEKS, West Groton, N. Y. 





price. 





ANTED.—Young man to assist in apiary of 250 
colonies. State age and experience. No liquor 
or tobacco. Commence work March Ist. Address 
M. P. RHOADS, Las Animas, Col. 





ANTED.—To exchange Barnes machine for bees, 
or incubator and brooder. 
G. F. Tusss, Annincreek, Pa. 


WANTED —To exchange for cash or wax, one No. 
25 Cowan extractor, 100 R-11 honey-boards, and 

1901 make of Daisy foundation-fasteners. Bargains. 

Write to M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 








ANTED.—A buyer for my 80-acre tract of land in 
Crawford Co., Mo., at $10.00 per acre, one-half 
cash; balance on time payment. Address 
Lovis WERNER, Edwardsville, Ills. 





ANTED —To sell or exchange gasoline-engines for 
all purposes—stationary, marine, bicycle, etc.; 
want machinery of all kinds. 
Robert B. Gedye, LaSalle, Ill. 


WANTED—To sell Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed. 
Seed of these famous melons postpaid, 40 cts per 
pound. Choice selected stock 
H. F. HAGEN, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 








ANTED —To know who has 200 colonies of bees to 

sell cheap; also what young man would like to 

serve an apprenticeship with Quirin the queen-breed- 
er. H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, O. 








Black and Hybrid Queens for Sale. 








150 from stock purchased in, to go any day at 40 cts. 
each ; 6 for $2.00; 50 for $15.00. Safe arrival. 
SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 

















No, 202 |¥ 
Farm Harness \ 
Price $24. 


but ship anywhere for examination 
guaranteeing sate delivery. You are out nothing if not 
AVA\ ‘ satisfied. We make 195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 
Asfine assellafor harness. Our prices. ‘yepresent the cost of materia! and making, plus one profit. Our 
$6.00 to$8.00 more. large wl catalogue shows complete line. Send for it, 
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Weare the largest manufac- 
turers of vehiclesanu h .rness 
in the world selling to consum- 
ers, and we have been doing 
business in this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS ¥¢0%—sure, ret, as 


fine as sells for $35 more. 








29 Years Selling Direct. ys ny 






























The COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO, } Write to nearest omice { SUT e PO. meas, 
















horse accessories. Factory figures are 
\ quoted—dealers profits are eliminated. feb 
M You Get the Profits “4 < 
, the largest stock in the world of high 
grade vehicles and guarantee satisfaction 
or money returned. Send for catalogue 


We are giving our customers the benefit of 
ae jobbers prices on Carriages, harnessandother 4 
In addition we give you selection from 
and see how much you will save. 


W& Shipment from CS \> 
























SIMPLE, DURABLE 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 


A dollar of service for every 
dollar of cost. That is the 
record. Illustrated book free. 


The 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


158 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
































“A Gold Mine On Your Farm” | | 


is the title of the most complete and compre- 
hensive illustrated Treatise, on the subject of 
spraying, with — of 7 — ogy ee He The Cc th e N um ber 
result of actual use at the leading Agricultural | 

Experiment Stations, tells of the SPRAMOTOR, ompare 

the ““Gold Medal” machine at the Pan-American. : : 
84 copyrighted pages. We mailit free. Ask for it. Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, einai 





Buffalo, N. Y. London, Can. 


| 





of pieces in a 40-rod roll of OURS and YOURS? 


SPRAMOTOR CoO., : a 











from s:lk to coars 
est fabrics. Thecemvuravcu 


BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTON®= 





om . : 
(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) ef For Ripping, Cross- 
Combines hizhest craue m chanical «ffi oe | cutting, Rabbeting, 
ary with ean we anpearance. ty ; oe | Mitering, Grooving, 
and most complete attachments. = | Saal * < 
BEARING, honepeney runnine. noix less £3 | Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 sold =5 | sawing, Edge- moulding, 
Testimon.als from every State. 7 | Beading. Full line FOOT 


Write for Free Catalog showing a!l styles and sampks of work. 


Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.95 up. 
Our Automatic Cabinet at $1 7.33 






CASH BUYERS’ TNION. Dent. A- 


BELCIAN HARES ! 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigree, 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one 
of our famous high - oan "7 free. 
Write for book. Mer. of The A. I. Root Co. 


J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 









































and = Pig toby machin- 
Rey ‘or catalog A. 

| ENECA + LLS MFG. 

Water St., Seneca Fs., N. ¥, 


is a wonder. ‘ 
» CHTCACO, ILL. 
FIRST NATIONAL oa C.ACAGO 





ENC 
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Now for 


the new 
30 Season. 


Since a satisfied cr stomer is 


the best advertisement we 
could have, we p'opose to 
satisfy every one that our 


Vehicles 


are .tic Dest made, and will ship anywhere on 30 Days’ Free Trial. Tike it home, hitch to it, use it, and pay 
for it when you are satisfied that itisa bargain. We would not dare todo this if we di. not know that every 
thing we make would prove satisfactory. If you do not think they are the best, after a tair trial, send them 
back. We won't quarrel with you. Our new catalog fully explains this plan and shows our full line of vehicles 


and harness. It is free. 


Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co., Station 27, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A REMINDER. 


Time to buy that carriage or buggy. We make a full line 


and sell directon 3Q Days’ Free Trial. 
We save you dealer and jobber 
profits. Fnough said. Write for 
22nd annual catalog. Mailed free. 









GOOD, HONEST 


° 
Buggies 
Sixteen years ex- ¥ 
perience in selling 
mM standa d grades of 
Vehicles and Harness 
Has made our wrk 
favorably known for its 
reliable quality Itis 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 
Substantial—Honest Material—Best Work. 
(= AND THE PRICE IS ALL RIGHT, TOO.ay 
A shrewd discerning buyer, scouring the 
p market for the best values, cannot afford to be 
without our Catalogue A postal will bring it FREE. 
CA3H BUYERS’ UNION (Ine.), Dept. B-345, «hieago, Il, 


n World Awheel. 
a 

















ll shont the advantares of and the nee essity f rspracng, 

3 ti Ley not, staat r, havekuown about the best and most azo 

reliaLk 8} raying out a), 

ttonthe market. H’RDIE SPRAY PUMPS 
have nade that kind of a reputation 
wherever they have been used. and for 
all classes ot work, We make them 
in great variety, embracing buck: t 
kna, suck and barrel sprayer. Fol 
Ime ot spray novzles, ex -ns on rod: 
and other spraying accessories. Sen 
for free illustiated catalogue. Tells al 
about piant and vine di eases, an. 
gives formulas for theirtreatm ut. 
The Hardie Spray Pimp Mfg. Co., 

63 Larned St., Detroit, Mie’. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
Ya, determines the life of any 
| wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
a low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 
gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 
loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Iltis free. 

Electric Wheel Co., Box 95, Quincy, Ilise 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 

strong. Chicken- 

tight. Sold “>the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fall, Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE C0., 

Bex101 Winchester, Indiana, U.S. de 






















Success depends upon it. 
With the *“incomparable’’ 


Bordeaux 





BARNES’ 


Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery. 


This cut represents our NOZZLE, 
combined circular saw, and one of our *‘World’s best” spraying outfits, 
which is made for bee- you will save 75 per cent of the usual loss from in- 
keeper’s use in the con- sects,and disease. We save money for 


struction of their hives, you. Makes Emulsion while pumping. , 


. Kills insects and lice on chickens and / ¢ 
sections, boxes, etc, etc. animals. Made only by | 

Machines on Trial. THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. =f) 
Send for illustrated cata- Tweive varieties of sprayers. Write {| 
log and prices. Address for our booklet treating of a!l kinds | 


ot diseases and insects. Sent free. 
W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., Write us or our Western Agents. 


_ a _ on Henion & Hubbell, Chicago, Hla. == 
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SPECIAL NOT OE 
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The new and revised edition of Facts about Bees, 
fully describing the Danzenbaker hive and system of 
“say neg comb honey, will be ready for mailing in a 

ewdays. ‘they may !e had by applying to Francis 
Danzenbaker, Box 6t, Washington, D. C., or to us. 
COMB HONEY. 

When in need of comb honey let us supply you, as 
we have a large stock to select from. Our stock of ex- 
tracted is very low, and we shall be pleased to get 
— and prices from those having choice extracted 

or sale. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 

If you have any beeswax to sell let us hear from you. 
We need it now more than we shall next June Fora 
number of years a great many shipments of wax have 
been delayed too late in the spring. Some hold it an- 
tic: pating a rise in price, and others do not get areund 
to making shipment as promptly, perhaps, as they 
might. in order to stimulate early shipments we ad- 
vance the price we pay to the highest point it has 
reached in years, aie l:kely to reach this year. We 
will pay 28 cents cash, 30 in trade, for average wax de- 
livered here, until further notice. Be sure your ship- 
ment is marked so we may be able to identify it 
among others on arrival. Write us when you ship, 
giving the gross, tare, and net weight shipped. If you 
ship in a box, see that it is a strong one well nailed. 
If you have enough to fill a barrel, that makes the 
best package toshipin. If you shipa sack it should 
be duuble, and extra strong. You can better afford to 
be careful in shipping than to lose several pounds on 
the way. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 





COW PEAS; ADVANCED PRICES. 

We have only the Wonderful and Extra-early Black- 
eye. Price of Wonderful, 1 qt., 12 cts.; by mail. licts. 
more; peck, 75; % bushel, $1.35; bushel, $2.50. Ex- 
tra-early Blackeye, % more than above prices. 

This latter will ripen seed almost anywhere in the 
North, but it does not produce anywhere near as large 
an amount of feed, either for stock or to tu'n under. 
Both kinds will, however, produce sufficient bloom to 
furnish considerable quantities of honey in favorable 
localities. Leaflet mailed on application. 





SEED POTATOES—REDUCTION IN OF No. 1 


THE BARREL. 


We have reduced the price on our first-quality pota- 
toes by the barrel from $:.00 to $3.50. Prices by the 
bushel and less will be the same as given heretofore. 
Price of seconds will be $2 00 per barrel, as heretofore. 
Those who have paid us #4.00 per barrel, either last 
fall or during the winter, can have a rebate of 50 cts. 
per barrel if they will give us notice of the fact. 

Our seed potatoes, seconds, of Triumph, Bovee, and 
Sir Walter, are all sold out. We have, however, plen- 
ty of both firsts and seconds of all the other kinds 
mentioned on page 73, Jan. 15. 


PRICE BY 





A DOLLAR POULTRY-BOOK TO EVERYBODY WHO SENDS 
us $1.00 FOR GLEANINGS AND ASKS FOR NO OTHER 
PREMIUM 

This book is the same thing we have been selling 
largely for several years past. All things considered, 
I do not know but I stoild recommend it as being the 
best poultry-book we have. But this edition we give 
away is printed on cheaper paper, with heavy pa-te- 
board covers. The covers, however, are embellished 
with pictures of poultry in bright colors, making ita 
most attractive book to have around. By taking a 
large quantity we get them of the publishers at a very 
low price, with the understanding they are to be given 
as premiums only to our subscribers They are not 
for sale at any price. The book contains 3°2 pages, 
and is full of illustrations. Remember, everybody 


» ho sends us $100 for GLEANINGS. past, present, or 
future, can have the book by asking for it, and send- 
ing postage, which is 6 cts. 
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JAMAICA SORREL ; DID ANYBODY SUCCEED WITH IT? 

We did not succeed in getting any “fruit ’ from our 
Jamaica sorrel last fall, although we had great sturdy 
plants two or three feet high. Perhaps we gave it too 
rich soil,and it grew with too much luxuriance to 
blussom early. No doubt the trouble was it was not 
started early under glass as we start tomatoes. Just 
now. Feb. 7, we have some plants up and growing 
nicely in the greenhouse. Will those who tried Jamai- 
ca sorrel please report? We have some seed left, at 5 
cs.a packet. Iam anxious to know whether it can 
be grown in the Northern States as well as in Florida. 


THE PRIZEWINNER FIELD BEAN. 

I have told you that in 1900 I grew of this variety 
two crops of mature dry beans on the same ground in 
one season; and the second crop was from the seed 
gathered from the firstcrop. Idonot know how many 
days it was from the time of planting to the mature 
ripe seed. Last year I sent a few of these beans np to 
my Michigan ranch, to be planted. I find the letter 
was wrilten May 22. My boy must have planted the 
beans near our ‘‘cabin in the woods” very near the 
first of June- may be aday or twosooner. There was 
a row perhaps two rods long. My neighbor, James 
Hilbert, wrote me as follows, Aug 28: 

I was surprised at the peach-trees and beans. Those two 
rows of beans that are bythe house are just loaded. An 
acre like that would just shell out 40 bushels; they are al- 
most ripe. Iam going over and gather them when ready, 
then I can sell you some “ seed beans.”’ 

Iwrete him at once to gather all there was dry 
enough for seed, if he wanted any, and he did so, 
prob bly, about Sept.1. From the above we gather 
that these beans, from the time they were planted un- 
til thev were dry enough to gather, were only just 
about 90 days in growing. and this in the comparative- 
ly cooler locality of Northern Michigan. There has 
always been trouble there about getting beans to ripen 
before frost or wet weather; but with the Prizewinner 
there certainly can be no trouble any seas n. Mr. 
Hilbert gathered about a peck, and Mrs. Root and I 
picked a good many afterward; and I still say, as I 
said the year b fore, they are the best table bean, to 
my notion, there is, not even excepting the limas. 
They are also the best yielder fora field bean I have 
ever tried, both here in Ohio and in Northern Michi- 
gan. 

We expect to plant a lot of them around that cabin 
in the woods. So far as we have tried them, they bear 
planting very thick in the row. I donot think those 
I have mentioned could have been more than tw or 
three inches apart. Our boy planted them as he 
would early peas. From one single stalk we shelled 
out 152 dry beans. if every stalk had yielded like 
that, we ought to get 150 bushels from one bushel 
planted 

As there has been a big demand for the bean ever 
since it was brought out, the price is still prettv well 
up. We have se ured, however, ten bushels of seed 
which we will sell as follows: % pint. 8 cts.; pint, 12; 
quart, 20 (by mail 24c); % peck, 65; peck, $1 20 


THE FLORIST’S MANUAL; A NEW BO K ON FLOWERS 
AND GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT. 

I have just been made happy by getting hold ofa 
magnificent volume of 225 pages, 9X11%. The book is 
full of pictures. sometimes several on a page, and it is 
planned exactly after the style of our A Bx book It 
commences with ** Abutilon ’ and ends with “ Zinnia.” 
These alphabetical heads name almost every plant 
known to florists—that is. commercial florists; and 
there is a splendid picture of every thing of note to be 
found in the greenhouse. Not only are plants fully 
described, but all the different operations of the green- 
house: and with all the other good things about the 
book, the writer is an exceedingly practical man, and 
has a comical way of telling you how every thing is 
done, in a way that makes the book interesting to 
everybody Let me give youone illustration. I want- 
ed particularly to know about potfing—potting soils, 
making cuttings, and every thing belonging tothe pot- 
ting business Well, when I had hunted the book 
pretty we 1 through, and turned over to the last part, 
I found a heading, ‘* Potting.’’ Thisis what I read: 
‘There is no chapter in this book that I started into 
with sucha relish asthis«ne Itisatreat It is bet- 
ter than falling off alog’’ How vividly this brought 
to mind the time. some 25 years ago, when I was writ- 
ing the ABC book! There were certain chapters I 
did not feel just in touch with ; and then other things 
—queen rearing, for instance—that I felt so familiar 
with I just rejoiced when I got along to that subject. 
Now, this writer goes on in this same vein of pleasant- 
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ty He goes over so explicitly every thing ahout this 
matter of potting plants, how to do it right. giving his 
reasons gathered from long years of experience, and 
sometimes pretty dear experience, that the book actu- 
ally makes you feel as if you had a kind friend stand- 
ing by your side tell ng you what todoand what xof 
to do, and the whys and wherefores ; and it is so all 
through. The only fault with the book that I know of 
isthe price—+5 00; but the beautiful pictures, taken in 
some of the finest parks of our great cilies, are alone 
worth $5.00 to me without any instruction The book 
is a specimen of the high: st mechanical skill in the 
way of half-tones and printing that is in existence, so 
farasI know. I wishit were in mv power to make 
the book cheaper for our readers who are interested 
in greenhouses, hot-beds, and cold-frames ; but +s our 
discount is quite limited from the retail price I do not 
see how I can do ee gp more than to offer you the book 
for $500, including GLE NiIN.s for a year. If you 
have already paid for GLEANINGS quite recently we 
will mail you the book postpaid for an even #4.00, and 
I think it is worth that for the wife and children to 
look at just to encourage them in making their own 
home more beautiful and attractive. 

Just one more extract from the book, in regard to 
having your mind on your work : 

You can’t talk to a fellow-workman and intelligently and 
faithfully water a lot of plants in pots, much less syringe 
them. Your work needs all your thought and attention, and 
I will conciude this chapter by saying thit a man who chat- 
ters or smokes at his work is of little use. Work in work 
hours, give all your mind to your work, and when the noon 
and evening hour come you w ll enjoy the rest far better 
than if you had been discussing your mother-in-law or last 
employer. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The annual meeting of the South Dakota Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will be held at the City Hall in Yank- 
ton, South Dakota, on Wednesday, February 19th 1902. 

The Committee is making special effort to make this 
meeting of interest to all who are any way connected 
with bees or fruit. 

Let all who are interested in bees come and bring a 
friend with them. By order of 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 











Kind Words from our Customers. 











I have lots of literature on tomatoes, but yours is the 
best and most practical of all. 
WALPOLE NOCKOLDsS. 
Oakley, Tex., Sept. 21., 1901. 


Inclosed find check for $2.50, for which please credit 
me with subscription to GLEANINGS for two years, and 
send mea Post fountain pen. The p-n I received of 
you two years gois just as god as new, although I 
carry it every day.a d use it constantly. 

Roselle, lowa, Dec. 16. I. W. HOFFMANN. 





HAND POTATO-PLANTER -ONE MORE REPORT FROM IT. 
I got a hand potato-planter of you last summer, and 

it worked like a charm. I plowed ina heavy crop of 

grass and weeds so we had to havea chain to pull it 

in the furrow. Being so much pl wed under it could 

not be furrowed out; but the planter put them in in 

good shape, although oursisclay land. SS. MINCH. 
Divide, Oregon, Feb. 15. 





Too dry in Iowa for bees My bees averaged 21 Ibs. 
I have 30 colonies. They are in the cellar. I have 
wintered in the cellar tw» winters, and have not lost 
one colony, and am a green hand with bees. But I 
had good help inthe A BC and GLEANINGs. I like 
Home Talks. I.am thankful to A. I. Root for his talk 
on tobacco. for it broke me of using it. 

Griswold, Iowa, Dec. 20. W. P. WILLOVGHBY. 


(Thank God for your concluding sentence, friend 
W. Can we not have some more such testimony ?] 





I inclose 12 months’ subscription to GLEANINGS. 
Gentlemen. I can not find words to express the satis- 
faction that I have received by reading GLEANINGS— 
not only from the amount of information I have re- 
ceived on bees, but from Our Homes I often feel, 
when reading them, that I would like to have the 
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pleasure of shaking hands with Mr. A. I. Root, and 
asking him to have a cup of tea with me. 
JOHN H JENKINS. 
Wellington Gardens, Sandy Bay, Tasmania. 


A QUEEN FREE. 


Our stock is the very b st that motity and experi- 
ence can procure. J: st give our stock a trial and be 
convinced. We will give one warranted quee" free 
in July for every order for one dozen queens before 
May 1l,in order to have you try our stock. Prices: 
Untested, each, $1.00; 6 for $509; 12 for $9.00. Se ect 








tested, $2.50. Tested, $125. Two-frame nn leus and 
warranted queen, $3.00; three- frame nucleus and 
que n, $3.59. send for our catalog of bee-keepers’ 


supplies and our price list of Italian queens and nu- 
cleus col nies, with description of our strain of bees. 


PRESTON STORE & PRODUCE CO., 
Dority, Preston Co., W. Va. 


9999999999999 999 O00 SOOHOOOD 


White Wyandottes ! ; 


Bred from Dustin’s best. Some fine 
cockerels on hand already to ship. 
J. F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
SOOO G OOS OF DOEVE HSH GE ORSEBHEE © 


ACCRCOHeneeeeeeNeueaengcoccceneceoaeogaaceaneely TTETITT 
ROOT’ S IN CENTRAL, MICHIGAN. Best 

goods; best shipping-poiut; cheap 
est place to buy in state. Try me. 
List. W.D.Sc<per, Bt. 3, Jactson, otis 
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Orders ‘are Now Being Booked 


for queens of my improved selected strain of golden 
Italian business bees. Queens are very carefully 
reared. We aim to have none but the best. Our old 
customers stay with us. We use them right. Write 
for circulars Je B. Case, Port Orange, Fla. 


i Catalog free. Address as below. 
Root h) Goods D. Cooley & Son, Kendall, Mich. 
1200 FERRETS. 28s repeeet 


free N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


Angora Goat 








we have them at Root’s prices. 
Also A BC in Bee Culture—one 
of the best books printed on bees. 








are handsome, hardy, profitable. 
Prize stock: low price ; circular. 
Ep. w CoLE & Oi, Kenton, _O. 


ANTED. A buyer for my 20 -acre tract c f land in 
Benzie Co., Michigan, at $4.00 per acre, or $350 
per acre if p id before April Ist, 1902. 100 acres most- 
ly cleared; fine rout-brook ; 4 miles from railroad 
station ; 2miles fr m church ; ¥% mile from scho lI- 
house. Landon nearly all sides of it have found re- 
cent sale at higher prices, but I am - nxious to sell. 
W. A. Hosss, Traer, Iowa 





ANTED —Bryan Edwards’ Hist ry of the West In- 
dies. State year of publication, number of vol- 
umes, condition, and price wanted. 
A. l.. BOYDEN, Medina, Ohio. 
WANTED.—Honey; car lots or otherwise. Will send 
man to receive when sufficient amount to justify, and 
pay highest market price, spot cash. Address, stating 
quantity, quality, and price desired at your station. 
.THos. C. STANLEY & SON, Fairfield, Ml. 








WANTED-—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Til. 


FoR SALE. —Extracted honey from alfalfa, in 60- Ib. 
cans, tinted or white, 7 cts.a lb. Also honey in small 
friction-top pails. M. P. RHOADS, Las Animas, Col. 








For SALE.—Choice amber comb honey, in 24-Ib. 
cases, at llc. Epw. WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 





A quantity lot of well-ripened clover 


FoR SALE— 
B. WALKER, Clyde, III. 


honey in 60-lb. cans. 
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QUEENS, QUEENS 


Old Standbys.—The A. I. Root Co., to whom we 
have sold queens for many years, wrote us last May, 
thus: ‘“‘Are you running low on queens? We hope 
not, as you seem to be our standbys. Send us 24 per 
week instead of 12, till further orders.” 

Beat Any Thing He ever Saw.— The Cyprian queens 
you sent me last year beat any thing I ever saw rear- 
ing brood and filing their hives with honey.—J. Niel- 
son, Huntington, Utah, Sept. 4, 1901. 


Is Great.— The nucleus you sent me last fall is great 

the finest queen that ever crossed the plains. 
Please du licate her this time. Mr. Jordan says the 
nucleus you sent him cast two fine swarms —G. R. 
Warren, Fruitvale, Cal., May 12, 1901. 

$50 Queens.— My nice queen that you sent me, and 
1] put in a hive with a handful of bees on the ith day 
of last June, has now nearly filled her 30-1b. super for 
the third time. ‘No man’s $50(0 bill could take her. 
Please send me another one like her as soon as possi- 
ble,a d keep a dozen ready for me like her for the 
20th of April next, and I will make you a nice present. 
—M. Brown, Station A, Little Rock, Ark. 

We breed Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, 
and Albinos, in separate yards, 5 to 20 miles apart. 
Prompt service. Safe arrival guaranteed. Kees by 
the pount, nucleus, full colony, or by the carload. 


“g 
Fi 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


Prices: Tested, $150 each ; $8 00 for six ; $1500 per 
dozen. Untested, February, March, April, May, $1.00 
«ach; $5.00 for six: $9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. Send for «ur catalog, free by mail: tells 
how to rear queens «nd how to keep bees for profit. 

Agents for Dadant’s Foundation and Gleanings. 
Premiums given. Don't fail to get our printed matter. 
It's ALL, free. Bee-supplies of all kinds. 


J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 


SSS CSE SHOOEH 
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— _BEE-SUPPLIES. 


3est-equipped factory in the West; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest v iriety of 
eve v thing needed in the apiary, ass"r- 


: = ee p a ee gl - ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices. 
bs al 
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The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Tex. | 
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and prompt shipment We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. MW2y7le at once for acatalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


Me co : —e wth a 
Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Kretchimer Mf C0 Box 60 Red Oak lq Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
‘ 7) , j t Cha-. Spangler, Kentland, Ind. 
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MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
a lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The pet forat- 
‘ Giaw ed steel fire-grate has 881 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
ite o\ Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, 
BINGHAM SMOKE. =< $1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90c; 2-inch, (5c. Bingham smokers are 
: ; “\ Ei the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 
Dear Sir:—Inglased find,$1.75. Pleaae\f] standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send one brass smo kd in 93! have 
one already. It is the Best abr 


over nectaxRY SERNIDE dha. Tex T.F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
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OUR 


BUSINESS 


IS SELLING 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make it our business to 
sell the best goods in the 
market — to give you the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 

Send for 
Cash paid 


sell Root’s goods. 
our 1902 catalog. 


for beeswax: . « « 


M.H.HUNT & SON, 


Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
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NOW READY 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mention- 
ed below. where we shall be pleased to see 
all of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight and Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans 
,ortation, and secure lower freight than 
ag Medina. 





Specialty. 
We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. 


Catalog. 


Our catalog will be ready for mailing in 
afewdays. Send for a copy atonce. Let 
us quote you on any goods you require. 





TheA J, Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sa@ell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 


Semen 


Jobbers for 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA ! 


We would respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that we can furnish you all hives and supplies 
listed in The A. I. Root Co.’s catalog at their tac- 
tory prices. 

It is often a great advantage to be able to get 
your supplies near home rather than to send _per- 
haps 200 or 300 miles, thereby incurring higher 
fre ght charges and delayin receiving the same, 
which is often more important. 

We are located here in DuBois, Clearfield Co. 
Pa.. which is about the center of the State, and 
have also unrivaled shipping faci itics, We have 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh kK R.. which 
isa part of the great New York Central System 
The Allegany Valley R. R.isa part of the Pennsv1 
vania system The Clearfield & Mahoning and 
the Philadelphia & Erie, also a part of th Penn- 
sylvania. We als» have the Adams and American 
Express Companies. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that we're prompt 
shippers, getting goods out the same dav or the 
day after o.der is received, whenever possible. 


Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Pa, 
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Now is the 
time to 


get your supers filled with 
sections and foundation, all 
ready for use when wanted. 
If hives are needed, this 
month is the time to get 
them nailed and painted. 
If you should have a good 
season you will 


make a big profit 


by having everything on 
hand and ready. 


The A. 1. Root Co., 








Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PRIZE MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED US AT THE PARIS 
WORLD’S FAIR FOR THE 


Superior Excellence 


of Our Supplies. 


Our goods are always made of best 
materials and in the best manner possi- 
ble. You who use them know this; those 
who will try them will find them so. OUR 
PRICES are as low as can be charged for 
good goods. We make every thing used 
by up-to-date bee-keepers. Catalog and 
copy of the American Bee-keeper free. 


ADDRESS 


The W. T. Falconer Manuf'g Co,, 


Jamestown, N. Y, 


Ba W. M. Gerrish, East Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a complete line of our 
goods at catalog prices. New England 
customers save freight ordering of them. 











The ABE of Bee Culture 


190! Edition. 500 Pages. 
The only Encyclopedia on Bees. 


The last edition, 5000 copies, issued in October, 
1899, was exhausted in the short space of one year. 
Even before the edition was out of the press, 1500 
copies had been sold ; and before thirty days had 
passed, 1000 more copies weretaken. We immedi- 
ately set to work to print a new edition. While the 
edition of 1899 was more thoroughly revised than 
any previous one, that for 1901 has received even 
larger additions of new matter, so that the book 
from beginning to end is almost entirely new. It 
now contains 500 double-column pages. It has been 
most carefully gone over by Dr. C. C. Miller, who 
has prepared a new set of comments, and by Prof. 
A. J. Cook, of Pomona College, Cal. As before, old 
subjects have been re written. Descriptions of ob- 
solete methods have in all cases been stricken out, 
and the very latest put in their place. 


This (90! Edition Marks 
the 75th Thousand.... 


While the book has been enlarged, and hundreds 
of pages have been rewritten and revised, the price 
will be the same as before: $1.20 postpaid, or $1.00 
by express or freight with other goods, or when 
sent with our journal, GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, which is a constant appendix to the ABC 
book, a journal beautifully printed and illustrated, 
86 pages, for the very_low price of SL.7 75 for the 
two. For quantity of up-to-date bee-literature 
there is nothing else offered at this low price. 





The A. 1. Root Company, 
Medina, Ohio, U.-S.-A. 











FROM 


Ar RICA 


PAPA LPL ILI LI IIL IIS 


>The Danzenbaker Hive I think 
will take precedence over all 
others. | am delighted with 
it, as it is simple, and easily 
manipulated.” 
—R. H. PEPWORTH, 


Pietermaritzburg, Netal, 
November 30, 1901. South Africa. 








For sale by THE A. I. Root Co., 
MEDINA, OHIO, and their agents. 
For particulars, address above 
firm or the inventor. . .. . 


aH & 


F. DANZENBAKER, 
BOX 66, - WASHINGTON, vb. C. 








SEL Ok 
25TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELL SO WELL? 
: Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have uot been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 

BEESWAX WANTED AT ALI, TIMES 
Send name for our catalog, samples of 


foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, cher cotton or silk. 





LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. ‘The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 





Bee-keepers’ Suppligs of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


-- «Hamilton, Hancock Co., II 











